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Price, .10 

THE STORY OF THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 
: 7 H. A. GuERBER. A fascinating historical reader, as well as a reliable text-book in the history of our country. All the 
main facts of colonial history presented simply yet vividly, and the whole so arranged as to be intelligible and deeply interesting 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1065 OFFICIAL. 1066 REGIsTRY. 1067 ARROWHEAD. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense, 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S|} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
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New Elementary Drawing Books. 


These beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success. Endorsed by all the leading 
supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half yearly ecitions, with manuals for teachers. 
Send for circular, 


Egypt: The Land of the Temple Builders, ®» Wares s. Pexsv 
How to Enjoy Pictures, By M. S. Emery. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers, Price, $1.50 each. 


New Audubon Bird Chart in Natural Colors, Price, $:.00. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 





100 Lessons in (Mature - - - 


Ge Sant O. pom. Around my School, 


‘S the first book on Nature Study published that gives practical 

gutdance and at the sametimeizsin accord with the best peda- 

gogic thought. Wherever any work in NATURE ts being undertaken 
this book should be in the hands of every teacher. 

Chap. I.—Preliminary Lessons in Observation ; Chap. II.—Lessons_on 
Leaves, Plants, and Fruits; Coap. 11I.—Lessons on Anima's; Chap. IV.— 
The School Museum; ( hap. V.—Rainyday Lessons; Chap. Vi.—Lessons in 
the Schoolyard ; Chap. VII.—Walks with the Children ; Chap: VITI.—Col- 
leetions during Vacation ; Chap. IX.—Devices and Helps in Nature Study— 
Books of Reference, etc. 

In Chap, II. we find lessons on Seeds, Pods, Berries, Propagation, the 
Daisy. the Gentian, &c. 

In Chap. III. some of the topics are Insects, the Beetle, the Fly, the Grass- 
hopper, the Bee Family, Wasp, Ants, the Dragon Fly, the Turtle, Fishes 
Birds, Bones, etc., etc. 

In Chapter V. we have lessons on Water, Teeth, Celery, Sulphur, Soap, 
Giass, a Rose, Rubber, and others. 

Mr. Payne is not only a well-known writer on Science teaching but 
one of the most successful teachers of nature, and the book COMES 
STRAIGHT FROM THE SCHOOLROOM. It contains 50 valuable illustra 
tions: has 200 pages, is well printed, and handsomely bound in cloth, 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., 6! East Ninth Street, New York. 
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lead. Cleanly, convenient, 
* Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
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Athletic Goods. 


THE SPALDING BICYCLE 
Ridden by the Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. Champions 
and ali the leadiug college riders. 


uisite for Base Ball, Foot Ball, Gelf, 
ennis, Athletics, Gymnasium, 
SPALDING’S OFFICIAL LEAGUE BALL 


Is the Official Ball of tue Nations! League and all the 
leading college associativns. 


Handsome Catalogue of Athletic Sports Free to 
any address. 


Spaldings Officia! Base Ball Guide for 1899, ready 
March 30, 10 cepts. 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS., 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
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Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
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Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 
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Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 
FRENCH | BOOKS for 

| Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - = NEW YORK. 
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G RADED Course in Pattern Drafting for Schools. 
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six times through our agency, each time securing advancement. 
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Send postal for circulars, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association (127) The Auditorium, Chicago. 


[=] —CO-OPERATIVE:ASSOCIATION: 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


Bete’ ie a eS 129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Branco: 494 ASHLAND AVE., BurFrato, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
F Agpbasion Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Av., Chicago, IIl. 156 Fifth Ay. = York City, N.Y. 


St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper BL ., Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Francisco, Cl 
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|| TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
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Mars. M. J. Youna-Furron, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 














FoR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS address F. 

B, SpauLpinG, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, or 
W. E. Davis, 68 State Street, Albany, N. Y., Man- 
agers of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New 
England. Over 3,000 positions filled. 





WANTED secre grit iled sacancice in 


19 States. Goan! in every State. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GCHERMERHORN’S Established 1658 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEST AND Best KNown IN U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, - - SEW YORE. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS. SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS, 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 WASHINGTON STREET, 











EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY |« 


80 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Beston 775-2. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager. 


A REAL HELP FOR TEACHERS AND OFFICIALS 


{t is our constant aim to be. We have increased in usefulness during our 
19 years of successful existence. If you are seeking a Teacher or a Position, 
NOW is the time to communicate with us Manual and blank for a stamp. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edward C. Dixon), 1420 Chestout St., Philadelphia 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


IF YOU 
KELLOGG’S : TEACHERS’ : 


New York CIty: 
town or (your) place at Rutherford. 
ELIZABETH E, MANN. 


Kettoaa’s Bureau heartily supports and recommends 
candidates. Teachers for September wanted now. 


Address H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, - 


KINDERGARTEN" 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
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Manual Free 
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MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 
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A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
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An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for youn and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. “One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
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Self-Activity in Education. 


Implications and Applications of this Principle.* 


By ARNOLD THOMPKINS, Professor of Pedagogy, University of 
Illinois. 


The impressive lesson from the history of thought is 
that the human mind can find no peace except in search 
for the ultimate unity and reality of the universe. This 
unity, as discerned from afar by the eye of faith in reli- 
gion, and established by reason in art, science, and phil- 
osophy, is the ultimate goal of man’s earthly endeavor. 
All processes of thought, from sense-perception to reason, 
are but processes of establishing unity in and thru divers- 
ity—are but modes of satisfying the craving of the soul 
for touch with ultimate reality—with the life that binds 
the seemingly chaotic world into orderly system. 

The teacher’s world is no less a world of diversity to 
be ordered into the unity of a single life principle. There 
are so many details and duties, even within the limits of 
a daily program ; and when the entire scope of education 
is considered—its aim, processes, and instrumentalities 
—the whole to be unified is co-extensive with the world 
of thought and reality. Here, as elsewhere, the desire 
for unity is the impulse to thought—for unity of the in- 
finite diversity in the educative process. All educational 
discussions are based on the assumption and prompted by 
the faith that there is a unifying principle which organ- 
izes and systematizes the distracting variety of details in 
the processes of education. 


Is There One Fundamental Educational Prirciple ? 


But, while in such discussions there is tacit recognition 
of the unity of the educative process, there is generally 
lacking the firm conviction that the complex process of 
education can be reduced to the unity of a single princi- 
ple. Even Rosenkranz, in the introduction to his “Phil- 
osophy of Education,” affirms that “The science of edu- 
' cation cannot be deduced from a single principle with 
such strictness as logic, ethics, and like sciences,” but 
that “lt is rather a mixed science, having its presupposi- 
tions in many others ;” and that “Education is capable 
of no such exact definitions of its principles as other’ sci- 
ences.” And at the present I see it emphasized that 
education is an applied science, in the sense that it is 
formed by the application of other sciences ; thus imply- 
ing that it has no germinant idea of its own. 

Certainly education avails itself of all the other sci- 
ences, as these do of it; but the science of education 
goes forth in its own right and organizes all the sciences 
from its own creative center. It has its own single, cen- 
tral principle, which orders all the details of the complex 
process into a unified and harmonious whole; and this 
principle is self-activity. The science of education must 
show how the whole process is implied in this principle, 
while the art of education is but the application of the 
principle thus implied. Since this principle is a universal 
one its application yields a philosophy of education rather 
than a science. How it does this will best appear under 
the threefold aspect of the principle as it distinctly appears 
in the process of education. 

Tension Between the Real and the Ideal. : 

1. This principle appears primarily as tension between 

the Real and the Ideal—the Actual and the Potential. 


* Address delivered. before the Department of Superintend- 
ence at Columbus. 





Since the universe is alive and not dead, moving and 
not fixed, this principle is universal. We live in a seek- 
ing, searching, surging world. There is constant striving 
for that which does not yet appear. Every object has a 
dual nature—something within it which tends to destroy 
its present form of existence and bring it near to the re- 
ality of the nature which constitutes it. Anything im- 
poses limitations upon itself which the thing will not rest 
under. The hills, rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, 
the planets, and the infinite hosts of heaven are ever 
seeking new conditions thru the infinite of space and 
time. 

In the organic world stress, thru duality of nature is 
unmistakable. The plant or the animal is moved to self- 
realization by a resident force. In each case the object 
is in self-struggle. An organic thing is organic by virtue 
of the stress between its actual and its potential nature, 
—by virtue of the relation between the real and the ideal 
which constitutes its nature. The ideal is ever striving 
for its freedom in the real—to become itself the real. 

Man emerges out of the lower order of beings on be- 
coming conscious of the duality of his nature; of the di- 
vergence between his real and his ideal self; between 
what he is and what he ought to be. He can lay hold 
upon his better self, and by conscious plan and purpose 
aid in his own self-realization. He knows that what he 
really is by virtue of his manhood ; and, feeling this dis- 
crepancy, he is consciously self-moved to realize his im- 
plicit manhood. Conscious self-activity is the ultimate 
retreat of self-consciousness, and from this single truth 
springs everything within the realm of human thought and 
action. 

Herein isinvolved the whole of the religious life. Com- 
ing to consciousness of the better self is the second birth 
of the soul. Truly man must be born again in order 
simply to be a man; and the whole of his life is but a 
succession of new births, in each of which man discerns 
deeper realities in his own soul. Herein man discovers 
God. “Religion is the life of God in the soul of man.” 

In the conscious relation of the two selves lies the fact 
of sin and redemption. From this relation arises the 
possibility of man’s going to heaven or hell. One not 
accustomed to think on this fact of self-consciousness 
will be surprised to find that all the doctrines of the Bible 
are explained in it ; and more, that it is this simple truth 
which has shaped the world’s great religions. The Pro- 
testant Reformation was but a clearer recognition of the 
voice of the better self. This was the simple principle 
that dethroned kings and gave us democracy. To secure 
the rule of the better self is the desideratum of all gov- 
ernments. And so all moral duties are determined by 
the relation of the present, real self to the ideal self. Out 
of this comes conscience, duty, responsibility,obligation,and 
therest. Man’s duty issimple ; he ought to be what he is; 
that is, what he is by virtue of being a’ man. If he is 
really a devil he can do no better than to play the game 


well. 
The Stress for Self-Realization. 


In education this principle determines the end to be 
that of self-realization ; the realization of the better self. 
Man is the product of his own educative process. Edu- 
cation cannot be ultimately tested in any form of external 
product ; as, in what a man has or knows, but in what he 
is; thus making culture, in the true sense, the final aim. 
Nations have taken two views of the meaning of educa- 
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tion ; regarding it either as a means or asanend. The 
history of education can, therefore, be read only in the 
terms of the relation under question. 

Not only the aim but the method of education is thus 
determined. At every stroke of the teacher some pres- 
ent stress must ebe released, and some new ideal born ; 
some new stress set up. The art of teaching consists at 
bottom in discerning the present stress of the life to be 
educated and transform it into a higher one. The whole 
question of interest lies here. A child is always inter- 
ested, and interested in something worthy. The teacher 
is not so much to induce interest as to mediate it. To 
educate is to move the life onward and upward under the 
stress of ideals. The fundamental thought of method in 
education is this of the ideal passing into the real, that 
a new ideal may be revealed, which in turn becomes real. 
The perfection of character sought in education is not an 
end to be attained, but an infinite progression by mediat- 
ing ideals. 

Wherever teaching is found to be dead it is because 
the teacher strives to induce action from without, instead 
of utilizing the self-activity of the pupil. Witness, for 
example, the dire distress of the teacher in striving to se- 
cure oral or written expression from the pupil when there 
is no inner motive to expression ! 

Thus interest expresses the tension between the real 
and the ideal in life ; while that other great word, apper- 
ception, expresses the passing of the ideal into the real, 
on the basis of its relation to the real. In the same way 
must be explained those other current terms of correla- 
tion and concentration. Each subject of study is but a 
construction of the world under a given tension of life. 
Subjects have no external fixed boundaries, thus becom- 
ing mutually exclusive. The failure to recognize this 
truth is a never failing source of trouble, causing the 
teacher to resort to all sorts of schemes to correlate sub- 
jects and parts of subjects. 

For instance, man considered in effort to realize himself 
thru his physical environment, in the form of the industrial 
world, forms geography ; and when more fully specialized 
the sciences. The field is limited only by what is required 
to this end; there is no objective limit, and no matter re- 
served for the use of any other subject. History is 
formed by viewing man in effort to realize himself by 
means of his fellow man thru institutions. For its pur- 
pose it may use all the material gone over by geography. 
Number arises from man’s effort to adjust accurately and 
economically to some ideal end ; and is thus a process of 
self-realization. Grammar, in treating the sentence, ex- 
hibits man in the explicit act of passing from his real to 
his ideal self, inasmuch{as the subject of every sentence ex- 
presses man’s real self and the predicate hisideal ; while the 
verb expresses the tension between thetwo. Literature has 
for its direct purpose the revelation of the ideal self in 
the real. Thus every subject is born of some phase of 
the life tension ; some outgoing effort to self-realization. 
It is just this living and determining factor that gives the 
clue to the teaching of every subject ; so reveals its inner 
life and organization as to insure vital teaching as against 
mechanical teaching. 

And when we pass to the school as the organized in- 
strument of education we discern the same germinant 
principle. All institutions are but projections of the 
ideal self in an objective form as a means to making the 
idealreal. Man, being conscious of himself, can be teacher 
to himself as pupil. The teacher and pupil relation is 
first a subjective one. The teacher is the pupil’s own 
ideal adopted as more efficient means of the pupil’s de- 
velopment. From this center the whole question of 
school organization and management arises. There can 
be no successful school management without recognition 
of this fact. 

Tension Between Subject and Object. 


2. In the process of education this principle of self- 
activity assumes a second form—tension between Subject 
and Object. 

In the process of self-realization man does not simply 
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hold his ideal in consciousness, but forgets himself in the 
objective world. The law of self-realization, as disclosed 
above, is by the law of self-sacrifice. Altruism is the 
method of egoism. : 

Everything lives in and thru another. Man intuitively 
feels that his life is found in the world about him; he is 
instinctively drawn to that world. This is explained by 
the fact that every self is the organic unity between this 
self and the other self. If at this moment one should say 
I, and then read some poem not before read, the old I be- 
comes a new one, which includes the poem. And thus 
with any other object of thought. What before appeared 
as tension between the real and the ideal now appears as 
tension between subject and object. The ideal which the 
mind seeks is the thought and the spirit of the world 
which is objective to it. Subject and object implies a, 
self-active principle which differentiates itself into the 
polarity of this and the other. 

Enlargement of the Self. 


And here we have a new aspect of the germinant 
principle of education. Ali thought is to cancel the dis- 
tinction between the subject—the real self—and the ob- 
ject—the ideal self; and the motive in the process is to 
break down the limitations which the object imposes on 
the subject. Subjects of study are so many enlargements 
of the self. These are taught that the pupil may have 
life and that more abundantly. Knowledge is the means 
by which the finite self passes toward the infinite self. 
The pupil masters a subject and may say I am that sub- 
ject ; and that, and that; and if he could master all he 
could exclaim with Jehovah, I am! 

Not only the motive, but the problem of method lies 
in the connection between subject and object. The mind 
and its object must be reduced to common terms. The 
objective process in things must be seen as the subjective 
process in thought. The precept, the concept, the judg- 
ment, and the syllogism are but processes of unity be- 
tween the subject and the object ; and no intelligent dis- 
cussion of these can be made except by recognizing them 
as common processes of subject and object. If, by reason- 
ing, for instance, one forms from the nature of an orange 
that all oranges are yellow, it is because the oranges 
themselves form their yellow in the same way. The pro- 
cess of reducing a compound to a simple fraction is the 
process of the fraction itself. Thus the problem of 
method in teaching is the problem of reducing the learner 
and the object to be learned to a common process—to a 
unity of life. 

Tension Between Universal and Individual. 

3. But in the process of teaching this principle takes a 
third and final form; namely, tension between the uni- 
versal and the individual, or between the creative energy 
and its object. _ 

What the student is immediately striving for is the 
unity of the world of isolated objects. But he cannot es- 
tablish this unity by directly relating them. Things are 
unified thru their common creative energy. Oak trees 
are not primarily united in space, but in an oak nature 
(energy) which produces them. The energy which pro- 
duces one produces another, etc. Events are unified ina 
common life below them, as implied in the word event. 
Hence, the unity sought is the unity of the object with 
its nature, or productive energy. In every act or thought 
the object is divided into its individual and its universal 
aspects. Thinking is relating ; and the relation sought 
is always the two aspects of the object as above indi- 
cated. This is the simple but universal law of thought. 

° Three Aspects of one Life Principle. 

But note the real object of this vital process of thought. 
It was stated in discussing the tension between subject 
and object that the purpose of thought is to bring the 
thinker into unity with the object thought. This can be 
done only by the thinker discerning the creative energy 
of the object. On this ground only can they meet. On 
the plane of sense perception there seems to be an impas- 
able gulf between the thinker and the object. This sep- 
aration grows less and less as the higher processes of 
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thought are exercised. In fact such processes are higher 
just because they bring the thinker to closer unity with 
the object thought. The thinker must find himself in 
the object, but this is just the self-active principle in the 
object. The thinker craves the reinforcement of the ob- 
ject’s-inner life, and is thus prompted to search out its 
genetic principle. 

It thus appears that tension between the object and its 
creative energy is one with the tension between the real 
and the ideal, described at the outset. Thus the circle is 
complete. The three tensions are but so many aspects 
of one life movement. These three aspects of the prin- 
ciple of self-activity determine all phases and processes of 
school work, fix the aim, determine the methods, con- 
struct the course of study, and organize and manage the 
school. 

And, what is of the greatest significance, the following 
of this principle brings all school work into conscious and 
organic relation to every other educational force—the 
church, the state, etc. All move under the same princi- 
ple to the same end—the full realization of all the beauty 
and worth implicit in human nature. 


ae 
Effects of Teaching on the Teacher. 


By Mary HALL LEONARD. 


The reactionary effects of any work upon the worker 
form the best test of its worth. Such effects are not 
far to seek in any calling. It is often remarked of a body 
of teachers, that they carry the marks of their profession 
in plain view. But the same may be said of a company 
of ministers, farmers, artists, athletes, or persons engaged 
in literary or business labor. And it ought to be so. If 
the marks of the profession were not stamped in a gen- 
eral way upon the company, it would seem to show that 
the profession itself had never become a serious pursuit, 
to be engaged in with devotion and built up in its special 
principles and methods by the united effort of its votaries. 

These effectsare various. They may be physical, social, 
intellectual, or moral. The calling itself must dominate 
to some extent the habits of the individual, his status in 
society, his pecuniary means, his opportunities for culture, 
his friendships, tastes, and interests. Yet in all these 
lines, while there are general tendencies that are likely to 
be developed, the specific result may be either good or 
bad. Which it shall be, lies largely within the power of 
the person himself to determine. 


The Teacher’s Associations. 


The teacher’s work forbids to some extent engagement 
in what are called “social functions.” Will this make the 
teacher lose interest in social matters,—unable to talk on 
subjects of general interest ? Or will it but serve to save 
him from the temptations and follies of social excesses, 
and enhance his pleasure and vivacity on the rare occa- 
sions when he can yield to social clai ns ? 

The teacher’s limited purse forbids costly dress and ex- 
pensive pleasures. Will this make her regardless of per- 
sonal appearance, or lead her to sacrifice the useful for the 
ornamental in matters of dress? Or will it stimulate 
her to a wise study of conditions so as to be able to 
ceens suitably and tastefully with a moderate expendi- 
ture ? 

The teacher’s work brings him into association_chiefly 
with immature minds. Will this keep him young and fresh 
in spirit, or will it lead him to assume always the position 
of mentor and critic, of one more ready to teach than apt 
to learn in life’s experience ? 

The teacher’s work calls for firmness of discipline. Will 
it make him dictatorial and arbitrary, or will it simply 
give steadiness to one’s wayward impulses, and the power 
of leadership in the presence of weaker minds ? 

The teacher’s work often obliges him to conform his in- 
dividual ideals to the requirements of “a system.” Does 
this lead him to exalt unduly the value of technicalities ? 
Does it give rise to frictions with the heads of the organ- 
ization, and with its other workers ? 
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Or does it help the teacher to learn the valuable art of 
working in harmony with others, while still remaining 
true to individual convictions ; of conforming to require- 
ments imposed by authority, and at the same time 
influencing or directing the shape of those require- 
ments ? 

Just as plants of various natures planted in the same 
soil absorb varying elements into their own growth, so 
each teacher lives out the answer to these questions in his 
own individual way. 

Young Hearts, 


There are in active service in our school-rooms, many 
teachers who have seen long years of school-room labor. 
Some of these are the thorn in the flesh to school officers 
who feel that they are on the retrograde as teachers, yet 
who shrink from the obloquy and opposition that their re- 
moval would arouse. 

But there are very many of these older workers who 
have kept their hearts young, and their motives fresh and 
inspiring ; who have learned by well-studied experiences 
how to master the kinds of trials that are likely to occur 
in the school-room, and whose retirement from the service 
would give genuine regret to pupils, fellow-teachers, and 
school-boards alike. 

The effect which teaching will have upon the teacher is 
largely a question of the motives for which it is pursued. 
If these motives are low, special lines of deterioration in 
the teacher’s own mind and life may be looked-for. as the 
natural and unavoidable result. But if the motives for 
teaching are worthy, a special line of virtues leading to 
higher usefulness, is likely to be developed. 

To such teachers there is no danger of reaching the 
“ dead-line.” 

Sr 


: x 
Music: Its Nature and Influence. 
By WILLIAM L. TomLins, New York. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Several questions suggest themselves which may be 
briefly considered here. 

Can we all be Pattis or Nilssons? Not in the sense 
of having marvelously gifted voices, but we can be our- 
selves, and with most of us that will be a great advance 
on what we are. To illustrate: my face may not have 
the beauty, the regular features of a Madonna or an 
Apollo, but it is not therefore denied me to smile in 
cheeriness of disposition; to encourage, to sympathize ; 
to welcome. So with the voice, lacking uniformity of 
feature, and the pink and white of pure complexion, still 
it may ring with acclaim, melt in compassion—express 
the moods of heart and soul. . 

The language of song, both giving and receiving, is 
our common heritage. Compared to it, nationalities are 
narrow. It assumes the solidarity of the race. But it 
is with song as with the countenance, beauty of feature 
is secondary to power of utterance and expression. 

A second question arises: If music is so great an 
agent why are its effects seemingly so brief and transi- 
tory? 

Patti's hearers were for the time being normal, respon- 
sive. And yet, within the hour, they were to be seen 
crowding out of the concert-hall, jostling one another 
perhaps, even scrambling for seats in the street cars. 
Why is the effect not permanent, or at any rate more | 
lasting ? 

Let us see. How was it half a century or so ago with 
regard to electricity 2? About the only electric phenom- 
enon known at that time was the flash of lightning. The 
midnight, perhaps, black to pitch darkness—a moment's 
illumination making the whole landscape bright as day, 
then again pitch darkness. Now look around at the 
many forms of electrical energy : light, heat, and power, 
and electricians tell us these are only the beginnings. In 
like manner may it be in regard to music? As to the 
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uses of music, and therein will lie wonderful manifesta- 
tions, we are at its beginnings, only. As it is, music 
comes to us with amazing, incomprehensible power, lift- 
ing us from the valleys, from the pots and pans of daily 
toil up to the heights from which life may be viewed in 
truer perspective. Thus it reveals to us our fuller sta- 
ture and suggests higher ideals. But it does not leave 
us there. Setting the standard before our eyes, music 
says to us: “This is you ; this is the mark of your high 
calling,” and bids live the harmonies we voice in song. 

A third question : Why are not musicians more looked 
up to? Why are they not more worthy to be looked up 
to, since music has so noble an influence? Because 
music without purpose, music as a frill on the garment 
of fashion, music as a sort of hypersensitiveness is bereft 
of its ennobling power. 

Music is for All. 

To the humble toiler in the fields, he who digs, music 
should come as fragrance, form, color, melody, harmony, 
rhythm, making toil sweet and joyous. In these days 
when the elaborate subdivisions of industry make labor 
more monotonous, toil loses its interest, making almost 
for drudgery. It is like so much dead ballast to which 
art life may come with balloon-like elasticity and buoy- 
ancy, lightening the burden. But music without purpose 
is worse than ballast without balloon elasticity, it is like 
balloon elasticity without ballast ; its buoyant vitality be- 
comes mere flightiness-—-empty of aim, of use. 

To separate music from its uses is, as Wagner observes, 
like taking the fresh and blooming rose and distilling 
therefrom the otto of roses. Form, color, beauty are de- 
stroyed. The glorious petals of the lovely flower become 
offensive “ding-leams,” and the otto of roses, disasso- 
ciated from its natural environment, is no less a stench 


and an offence. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Renaissance in Italy. 


By ABBIE J. GANNETT, Mass. 


Authorities to consult :—Burckhardt, ‘‘Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy.” Lubke, ‘* History of Art ;” Leon Palustre, 
“ L’ Architecture de la Renaissance.” 

Getch, ‘‘ Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy ;" Walter H. 
Pater, ‘‘ Studies in the History of the Renaissance;” Furgusson, 
‘* History of Mcdern Art;” John Addington Symonds, ‘ Renais- 
sance in Italy.” 

See also ‘‘ Handbook of Architectural Styles” translated from 
the German of A. Rosengarten, and the Brochure ‘Series of 
Architectural Illustrations.” 

Toward the close of the middle ages many things 
happened that could not fail to bring about changes in 
men’s ways of thinking, living, and working. 

There were the crusades—a series of expeditions and 
wars lasting thru two centuries—undertaken by the 
united forces of Western Europe for the purpose of re- 
covering the Holy Land from the Turks. Traveling even 
on expeditions that fail of their immediate object, and 
that cost thousands of lives is yet sure to give men wider 
range of vision. 





Fig. 1—Hall of Stuccos, Pitti Palace. 
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In the fourteenth century the mariner’s compass was 
introduced into Europe and men began timidly to venture 
farther on the sea, until at length one bold navigator 
whom we all know, found the shores of a new world. 

About the same time that the compass came into use, 
people discovered how to make paper out of linen rags, 
and when a little later the art of printing was invented, 
the printed book—another po verful factor in the history 
of civilization—became common. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century (1453) Con- 
stantinople was conquered by the Turks and many Greek 
scholars and philosophers took refuge in the cities of 


~ 


Fig. 2.—Palazzo Strozzi, by Beneditti da Majano. _ 


Western Europe. The days in which the clergy represented 
whatever learning there was, were vanishing into the past. 
The Italian Cities, 

In the general waking up to new intellectual activity 
which marks the beginning of modern history, Italy was 
pre-eminent. The reasons for this pre-eminence may 
throw a side light on the subject in hand. 

The Italian cities had, long before the close of the mid- 
dle ages,secured their independence and become small,sepa- 
rate republics. They were very prosperous republics, too. 
Venice, for example, had in the time of the crusades 
built ships to take the knights to Palestine and opened 
an extensive trade with the East which soon made her 
rich. 
Florence took up silk manufacture. Milan made her 
fields the most fertile in Europe by bringing to them thru 
a plain thirty miles long, water from the Ticino river. 
The cultivation of the mulberry tree was required by law. 
Genoa and Pisa became important ports for commerce. 
Thruout Italy the cities throve. 

Interest in Classics Revived, 

In their prosperity, the people of Italy began to think 
more of their history, with a pride in the past to which 
their strain of Roman blood gave them some claim. It 
became the fashion to recall the splendid days of Rome in 
many ways. Children were given old Latin names. Long 
forgotten manuscripts in Greek and Latin were brought 
to light and studied with such enthusiasm that our school 
programs bear marks of it yet. Once Florence settled a 
difficulty with Naples by giving to that city the finest copy 
of Virgil she had! In such esteem were the old writers 
held. 

The revived interest in classic history and literature 
soon extended to art. The remains of Grecian and Roman 
works began to be studied with new perception of their 
merit. 
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The grand and solemn beauty of the Gothic style had 
always seemed oppressive to southern builders. It was 
the expression of the intense religious feeling of a people 
of different temperament. It is easy to see that the free 
pleasure-loving Italians of the fifteenth century,with riches 
at command with ancient models at hand, must needs be the 
first to throw aside what had never been to their taste an 1 
to turn comfortably to the lines of the old builders. 


Renaissance Defined. 


One writer has very aptly called the Renaissance “the 
outbreak of the human spirit.” The term means literally, 





Fig, 3. Wrought iron \amp holder on corner ot Palazzo Strozzi, 
often used as a model. 


rebirth. It has a variety of applications. As commonly 
used, it applies to the style of architecture and ornament 


that grew from the attempt to copy the work of ancient © 


Greece and Rome and adapt it to modern needs. There 
has been, strictly speaking, no new style since the Gothic. 
The Renaissance gave new combinations and applications 
of old lines, orders, and ornament. The letter was old, 
the spirit new. 

The Renaissance began in Italy in the fifteenth century ; 
thence it spread, coming with modifications down to our 
own time and land. We shall limit ourselves to study of 
its development in Italy. 


Brunelleschi. 


Fillippo Brunellesco--or Brunelleschi, as the name is 


often written---has been called the father of the art of the 
Renaissance. He was born in Florence in 1377. From 
his boyhood he wanted to be an architect. It was his pet 
ambition to build, in his own city, a dome for the great 
cathedral, which had been left with unfinished roof for a 
hundred-fifty years. In 1403 he went to Rome to study 
the Pantheon---a domed structure you will remember. 
He worked so hard, measuring and sketching among the 


old Roman ruins, that the gossips of the time said he 


must have buried treasure there. Long years he spentin 
making models of domes at which every one laughed. 
But by-and-by Florence sent out a call for plans and 
models of a dome to complete the great cathedral. That 
was in 1418. Out of the fifteen plans presented by archi- 
tects of different countries, Brunellesco’s was chosen, So 
he began his great work, the construction of the largest 
dome in the world. When he died in 1444, it was not en- 
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tirely finished, but so nearly that others could easily carry 
out his plans. 

There is a statue of Brunellesco now on one side the 
piazza of the cathedral in Florence. He is represented 
sitting with his plans spread upon his lap, and he is look- 
ing away from them up to the noble dome he so much de- 
sired to build. 

Palazzo Pitti. 


The Pitti Palace, now famous for its picture gallery, 
was the work of the same master. It is the typical palace 
of the Florentine Renaissance, and spite of its four hun- 
dred years is said to be. still the finest of all European 
palaces. The effect of its severe exterior could not be 
pleasing in a smaller building ; but this palace is 490 ft. 
long and each story is 41 ft. high, and the bold severity 
is grand. Its appearance of massive strength reminds 
one that it was built in days when a man’s house must be 
a fortress too. Long horizontal lines mark each story, 
the low roof and the round-arched windows. The round 
arches were, you remember, “the chief trophies” of 
Roman art. The architects of the Renaissance often took 
individual ancient forms and used them, not because 
necessary in construction, but as desirable for decorative 
effect. The pediments for windows we first saw as neces- 
sary parts in the front of a Greek temple. The Romans 
had used the form in making niches for statues—-and here 
it becomes a sort of window decoration. , 

Fig. 1 gives a glimpse into one of the halls of the Pitti 
Palace. 

Other Examples, 

Fig. 2 shows a picture of the Strozzi Palace---a noble 
example of a little later time. It was begun in 1498, the 
same year that Columbus reached the main land of our 
continent. In those days Florence was the home of many 
artists, and the rich nobles, each trying to have his own 
palace and surroundings the finest and most artistic of all, 
were liberal patrons. 

The entire facade of Palazzo Strozzi is of the rustic 
work so much liked by the Italians. It is of rough blocks 
of stone dressed only at the joinings. Notice the mul- 
lioned windows and the heavycornice. A marked feature 
of the palaces of this period especially in Florence, is the 
boldly projecting cornice proportioned to the height of 
the entire building. It bears a general resemblance to 
the entablature of the triumphal arches of old Roman 
days. 

There are many other examples of Renaissance archi- 
tecture in Florence that one would like to see :-—-the 
churches of San Lorenzo and San Spirito, both by Brun- 
elleschi ; and palaces built from designs of such fainous 
masters as Alberti, Bramante, Raphael, and Michael An- 


-gelo. Some of these you know, perhaps, as painters or 


sculptors, but they were architects as well. 





Fig. 4.—Great Court of Hospital at Milan, by Bramante. 
Open Courts. 
We must not fail to note in our study, the court— 
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always a principal feature of an Italian palace. Some of 
the courts were enclosed on four sides ; some on three 
sides only. Fig. 4 shows the great court of the hospital 
at Milan, said to be the finest thing of its kind in Italy. 
It was designed by Bramante of whose work we shall speak 
further by-and-by. The open arcades of the lower story 
with the airy apartments over them are delightful in a 


southern climate. 
(To be continued.) 


we 
Study of Germination. 


By LILue C. FLINT, Minn. 


The two conditions necessary for germination are heat 
and moisture. When the seed is placed in the ground 
the first change noticed is the swelling on one side. Soon 
after this the radicle is seen to protrude thru an irregular 
torn place in the seeds’ coats. 

Seeds have two parts, the seed coats which consist of 
a thin skin over the outside, and the inner portion, which 
subsequently develops into the seed leaves. The tiny 
oval shaped mark, seen on the inner side of seeds and 
which is the place of attachment to the pod, is called the 
hilum. 

The swelling and consequent enlargement of the radicle 
causes the breaking of the seed coats, and the radicle 
then commences to make its way toward the center of 
the earth. The great aid to this is the attraction of 
gravitation which starts the radicle in the right direction. 
If the seed be laid on damp sand it will be plainly seen 
that the tiny tip of the radicle is constantly moving, in a 
circle, and this aids it in penetrating the earth. 

A short time after the radicle appears, an arch comes 
from between the seed leaves. This gradually straightens 
until the two tiny leaves between the seed leaves stand 
erect. There are four parts to an ordinary plant. The 
cotyledons or seed leaves, the stem immediately above 
them, the plumule, and the part below, the radicle, which 
can be distinguished from the root by the presence of 
root hairs. 

Most seeds get covered up in some manner. They fall 
into holes or crevices in the earth, or into burrows of in- 
sects and are covered up by dirt and leaves so that when 
the radicle starts, the covering presses on the seed so 
that it gets a purchase, thus making it easier to make its 
way down into the earth. 

If many seeds are planted, it will be seen that all those 
having two seed leaves come up in the form of an arch. 
There are good reasons for this. In the first place, the 
tiny plumule with the delicate leaves lies between the 
cotyledons, and if it came up in any other way, or straight, 
the particles of earth and small stones would fall on it 


and injure the young plant. But by coming up in the re 
form of an arch till the part below the plumule is above } iX 


the ground, the tiny plant is protected. 

Then by coming up with two legs in the form of an 
arch, it gains twice the forte that it would if it were 
pushing with only one leg. As soon as the seed leaves 
are out of the ground, it begins to straighten and in a 
few days the one leg does all the work of pushing upward. 

The two large leaves known as cotyledons contain the 
nourishment of the tiny plant, before it has gained suffi- 
cient strength to take its nourishment directly from the 
ground. 

When, however, the ‘niaitithdial in the tiny store- 
houses has been exhausted, the plant has gained force 
enough to fake its nourishment directly, and the seed 
leaves, having their work done and the substance taken 
up, dry and wither away, finally dropping off. In all 
cases they do not drop after their office has been ex- 
hausted, but in some cases, as the morning glory, remain 
on the stalk and perform the office of leaves. 

In plants having but one seed leaf, or monocotyledons, 
they do not come up in the form of an arch. The tiny 
point of the plants belonging to the grass and grain fam- 
ilies, are well fitted to pierce their way up to the light 
without injuring the young plant, for they pass between 
the tiny spaces that are between the particles of earth. 
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The various members of the gourd family have a cur- 
ious contrivance to aid in pushing off the seed coats. A 
heel or peg is grown on one side of the radicle, just as it 
comes from the seed coats. This holds the lower half of 
the seed coats, the radicle being fixed firmly in the ground, 
while the continued growth of the arched part of the 
plant, tears asunder the seed coats and the cotyledons 
are easily withdrawn. 

If we plant a great number of seeds we shall see that 
they always come up with the seed coats pushed off, for 
where this peg has been prevented from acting the seed 
leaves came up with the seed coats still on. While the 
coats are on, the cotyledons are shut off from light and 
carbonic acid gas, but no one would have thought that 
the advantage gained by the casting off of the seed coats 
a little earlier, would have tended to develop a special 
contrivance for this purpose. 

When the peg has been prevented from acting, the 
plants are inferior to those that have been allowed to . 
cast off their seed coats with the peg. This peg is de- 
veloped with extraordinary rapidity, for it grows in a day. 
It grows sometimes on the tiny radicle and sometimes 
down where there are little roots. It always comes on 
the side toward which the broad flat seed lies, for it 
would be of no service if it were anywhere else. 

_ The peg does not rest on the outside of the flat tip, 
but is inserted between the two parts like a wedge. So 
that as the arched part grows upward it tends to draw up 
the whole seed, and by this means the peg holds the lower 
half of the seed coats down. The peg acts in co-ordin- 
ation with the position which the broad flat seed would 
naturally occupy. To this family belong the cucumbers, 
squashes, pumpkins, melons, and gourds, and this peg is 
readily observed in all of them. 

There is another plant belonging to the bean family 
which has a >eculiar manner of germination. The plum- 
ule instead of zoming up between the seed leaves grows 
thru a slit in the radicle, into which the nourishment of 
the seed has been previously sucked. The long bulbous 
radicle extends to one side of the seed and out from it. 

In the case of bulbs, the earth is broken by the cone 
shaped form of the combined mass of the leaves, giving 
them strength enough to break thru. 

Cotyledons often emerge 
from the ground still tightly 
enclosed within the seed coats, 
which apparently serve to pro- 
tect them. The seed coats 
are afterward ruptured and 

A cast off by the swelling of the 
$48 closely joined cotyledons, and not by 
f any movement or their separation from 
one another. 

The tip of the radicle is the direct- 
ing power of a plant. In it lie sensi- 
tiveness to any obstacle in the soil and 
moisture. If the tip of the root come in 
contact with anything in the soil, it im- 
mediately turns so as to avoid the’ ‘obsta- 
cle. But gravitation is acting at the same 
time and as soon as the root has passed the 
obstacle, gravitation again takes hold of it and 
it goes on in its downward course. Tips also 
turn toward moisture in the soil, and toward 
the part in which there is the most moisture. 
This may account for the fact that drain pipes 
are often filled with masses of roots. If the 
earth is a little less hard on one side than on 
the other, the tip of the radicle will turn in 
that direction and follow the line of the least 

resistance. 

In the grains the summit of the sharp single seed leaf 
is protected by an aggregation of strong cells making a 
hardcrest. This gives it greater strength and serves the 
purpose of breaking thru the earth. 


Suggestions for Study of Germination, 
Plant beans, corn, sunflower seeds, morning glory seeds 
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and also wheat and oats. Have the child describe the 
plant he has observed. If planted on cotton in glass and 
kept in a temperature of about 60 degrees, germination 
will begin and go on rapidly and the glass and cotton will 
render it easily observable. 

Looks before soaking. 

Looks after soaking. 

How it begins to grow. 

How it comes up and why it comes up this way. 

Full description of the cotyledons. 

Use and what becomes of the cotyledons in different 

lants. 

P Comparison of and color in different plants. First 
leaves as to color, size, shape, venation, and margin. 


we 


Introductory Lesson on Plant Life. 


By ELLA K. JELLIFFE. 
(Given in the seventh primary grade of a Brooklyn, N. Y., 
_ school.) 

As I was coming to school this morning, I heard the 
wind whispering to the trees, trying to wake them up, for 
don’t you know that they have been asleep a long time— 
ever since the leaves left them in the fall? Do you not 
think that the trees were sorry when all their leaf-children 
flew away from them? I do, for they have looked so 
bare and lonely ever since, and some of them have hung 
their heads at times as if they were weeping ; but He who 
takes care of us when we are asleep (as well as when we 
are awake) takes care of the trees, too. In winter the 
snow comes, and it is a soft, warm blanket to cover up 
their shivering limbs. Then the rain comes to give them 
drink, for they are dry and feverish and they are so grate- 
ful for the cool rain. After the rain comes the sunshine 
—it is food for the trees; they stir a little and seem to 
feel the warmth all thru them. 


’ The Trees Awaken. _ 

As spring comes on, the blue sky looks down so kindly 
on the awakening trees, smiling at them as they half open 
their eyes. The little, hardy birds that stayed with us 
all winter, while their more delicate brothers and sisters 
flew away south to warmer countries, build their nests in 
the branches of the budding trees (You saw them, did you, 
James? Well, don’t touch them, will you?); and they, 
twitter and sing and call to the trees to hurry and wake 
up and get dressed, and they promise the trees that they 
shall see all their little leaf children again and be happy 
and gay once more, And by and by, in a few weeks, if 
you keep your eyes open you will see these poor, bare trees 
all beautifully dressed in the most delicate green, and look- 
ing so happy and bright that you will scarcely know them. 

Now Im going to let you tell me what 
you know about trees. I hope you have a 
great many friends among them and know 
their names. Yes, an oak tree, so grand 
and shady! What does it grow from? Yes, 
a tiny little acorn. Tell me some things 
that grow on trees, can you? Oranges, 
apples, peaches, pears, and nuts. Yes, 
that’s right. No, not grapes—they grow 
on vines. 

You have been in an orchard, Charles? 
What is an orchard? Yes, a place wherea 
great many fruit trees grow. They may 
be all apple trees or all peach trees or they 
may be fruit trees of different kinds. You 
would like to see an orange orchard, would 
you, Allan? Well, I wish you might see an 
orange grove—such a delightful place. But 
you would have to go to a warmer climate , 
than ours to find one. 

Iam going to let each one draw a pic- 
ture of a tree for me, and then I will read 
you a poem about trees. You may draw 
the trees as they look now or you may put 
on their summer dress as you remember 
it. Gilbert, give out the drawing paper, 
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please. Oh! and so you have climbed a cherry tree, Harry? 
Well, you are a brave boy. 

Weil, Le Roy, you may put your picture on the black- 
board and let the boys see your apple tree. You, too, 
Clarence, may draw yours on the blackboard, for I like 
your tree, it looks so strong and the trunk looks really as 
if it were covered with bark. Why, you have made all 
the boys laugh by adding that ladder with the little boy 
on it. He must be going for some of those apples you 
have drawn on the tree. 

Now listen while I read you about the orchards: 


“ Along the orchard’s fragrant way 
I walked in flower embroidered May ; 
The apple trees were all alight 
With opening buds of rose and white. 


“On the same path I pass again, 
The faded grass is wet with rain; 
The sweet young year is growing old, 
My flowers are changed to globes of gold. 


“Within the polished spheres there be 
Rare honey and rich spicerie ; 
From sun and wind and blossom-bell, 
The patient days have wrought the spell.” 


Yes, you told me before that apples were the shape of 
spheres and that’s the way they grow on the frees. The 
sun and the rain first bring out the beautiful pink and 
white blossoms and when they fall off, . 
the apples come—little hard green things @y 
at first, but more sun and more rain, $¢ 
day after day, make them golden and ‘ 
ripe. Don’t pick many blossoms, boys— “ 
pretty as they are—because you may / 
destroy the fruit that comes from them. 

Boys, say this after me: 

Be Kind. 
“ Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 


Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits.” 


The last thing I want to say to you to-day about trees 
is this: Be tender to them, for they are alive and you 
must not break them, or bark them but take care of them 
and help them to grow. I remember a tree in the country 
where I go in the summer; I have often sat under its 
shade, and it was planted by a little boy thirty years ago. 
It is a black walnut tree and he planted the nut from 
which it grew. As he came to be a man, the tree grew 
to be a large, strong tree and he was very proud of it.. 


This Beautiful World. 


You have listened and: answered so nicely that I will 
read you another poem about our lovely world: 


“Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast ; 
World, you are beautifully drest ! 





“The wonderful air is over me, 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the waters, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 


“You, friendly earth, how far do you go, 
With the wheat fields that nod, and the rivers that flow, 
With cities and gardens, and cliffs, and isles, 
And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 


Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you, world, at all ; 

And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 

A whisper inside me seemed to say, 

You are more than the earth, tho you are such a dot, 
You can love and think, and the earth cannot.” 


<a 
To Conductors of Summer Schools. 


Kindly send us data regarding your summer school—time, place, 
and length ef term, &c., for publication in THESCHOOL JoURNAL, 
Address Editorial Department, 61 East Ninth etreet, New York. 
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Mr Kipling as an Educator. 


The seriousness of real literature is shown by the in- 
tense interest with which the English-speaking world has 
watched by the sick bed of Rudyard Kipling. When a 
man has said something large and sincere the whole earth 
loves him for it. Among the English writers of this end 
of the century, no one has more genuinely given voice to 
the aspirations of the race. With a heart warm with 
human sympathy, he has exalted the man above all things 
else. He has succeeded in re-vitalizing literature ; he has 
taught the age to respect itself. In his art he has touched 
life on nearly every side. Some day his thoughts on the 
education of children will be thrown into relief, and it will 
be found that the frank and wholesome spirit revealed in 
his writings has shed new light also on this important 
problem. His “ Baa, baa, black sheep” is a piece of edu- 
cational child study worth more than most of the more 
strictly pedagogical productionsin this field. And this is 
but one of many of Mr. Kipling’s efforts to convert the 
world to a right interpretation of the doings and feelings 
of children. 

SE 


Profitable Programs. 


The following resolutions adopted by the Department 
of Superintendence at Columbus show the progress that 
has been made in the direction of professionalizing the 
work of school supervision. After the usual vote of 
thanks to all who helped to make the meeting a success, 
it was resolved : 

1, That adequate representation of the schools of the United 
States at the Paris exposition of 1900 is of great importance 
and that the efforts being made to secure such representation 
deserve our cordial co-operation. 

2. That we are greatly gratified by the growing recognition 
and appreciation of the teaching profession and especially by 
the growing tendency of school courses and the public to regard 
the competent superintendent as an educational expert. 

3. That the tendency widely shown to reconstruct the organic 
law governing the election and powers of boards of education 
so as to diminish to the lowest possible point the opportunity of 
their members to use their office for their personal interests is 
4n indication how abhorrent to the feelings of the better portions 
of every community is any attempt to use the public schools for 
any purpose less worthy than training the rising generation to 
honorable citizenship and efficient industrial life. 

4. That the increasing co-operation of the home, the schools, 
and the library, the greater extension of educational advan- 
tages, the increasing attention to the artistic decoration of the 
school-rooms and to the hygienic conditions, the growing in- 
terest in educational reform exhibited by the magazines and the 
daily press, are all evidences of educational progress on which 
we may sincerely congratulate ourselves. 

5. That the growth of the attendance at the meetings of 
this department and the interest of others than the superin. 
tendents in our meetings show how attractive a center of edu- 
cational life we have become. 

6. That we recommend the appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee on program toassist the superintendent—the committee 
to consist of three members, to serve three years each. That 
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the retiring president appoint three members on that com 
mittee, one to serve one year, one two years, and one three 
years. That at each annual meeting one member of the com- 
mittee be elected. 


The appointment of an advisory committee on program 
is particularly commendable. The work of this committee 
will be one of greatest importance. ‘Mr. Mark suggested 
that if he could have had the advice of such a committee 
during the past year, he would have been saved much 
anxiety and a vast amount of labor. Now that this step 
has been taken a still greater advance may be looked for. 

THE ScHOOL JOURNAL agrees with Mr. Mark that a 
plan similar to the one adopted by the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science ought to be adopted 
by the Department of Superintendence as well as the 
N.E. A. The committee announces thru the educa- 
tional press a number of subjects whose discussion is con- 
sidered timely and desirable. Everyone who chooses is 
allowed to submit a paper. After careful examination 
the council on program determines what papers may be 
presented to the convention. If papers are not worth 
consideration they are returned to the writer. If they 
can be made acceptable, the committee suggests needed 
changes, and papers found wholly acceptable are allowed 
to be presented gs they are. The committee thus assumes 
editorial offices. 

While this is probably the most satisfactory plan that 
can be suggested to the N. E. A., it may be possible for 
the Department, of Superintendence and other special 
sections to go one step further yet, and order all accepted 
papers printed and distributed in advayce, and then devote 
the whole meeting to intelligent discussion of those 
papers. The responsibility for the success of the meet- 
ing could then be fixed upon the chairman, whose duty it 
would be to keep the discussions strictly confined to the 
points under consideration, declaring out of order any 
talk not showing previous careful reading and close ad- 
herence to professional argumentation. This plan would 
do away with all cheap speech-making and would result 
in making the reports of the department meetings actual 
contributions to pedagogic theory and practice. 


= SF 
Responsibility of Superintendents. 


It is an unfortunate state of things when an honest, 
wide-awake, and thoroly competent superintendent or prin- 
cipal is disabled by petty annoyances from doing his best 
work. It means a positive waste of ability and energy: 
and yet this condition obtains in many places. 

Take St. Louis, for example. Dr. Soldan is justly con- 
sidered one of the strongest school superintendents in the 
whole country. He is aman of sound pedagogic judg- 
ment and wide successful experience; he is practical, 
sympathetic, resourceful, and has no superior in the edu- 
cational field as regards executive skill; he was prom- 
inently mentioned for the superintendency of New York 
city, and the National Educational Association, and par- 
ticularly the Department of Superintendence, have at 
various times honored his evident leadership in educa- 
tional affairs. Yet the St. Louis board of education and 
its hangers-on have harassed him from the very beginning 
of his service. 

In spite of this heavy and ever-present burden, -Dr. 
Soldan’s administration has been uniformly excellent. 
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The St. Louis schools are better now than they have ever 
been before. Evidences of progress are visible in every 
single school. The defects pointed out by Dr. Rice some 
geven or eight years ago in his Forum, articles, and in his 
book on the American school system, have disappeared. 
The schools not only compare favorably with those of 
other large cities, but there are many things which might 
profitably be adopted in other systems of education. 
And this is due principally to. Dr. Soldan and the prin- 
cipals and teachers who join hands with him to put St, 
Louis in the front rank educationally, in spite of the re- 
actionary tactics of some small caliber men in the board 
of education who, with their patrons and proteges, are 
following a policy not purposed to serve the highest in- 
terests of the schools. 

The superintendent ought to be considered a respon- 
sible man in a responsible position. If he is to be held 
accountable for the school system, he must have freedom 
to work out his ideals. It is a wise business policy after 
engaging a good man to get out of him the best there is 
in him by giving him free scope, which simply means 
getting the most for the money. 


oF 
Help Wanted. 


A committee to report on the “Relation of the Public 
Library to the Public School” was appointed at the Wash- 
ington meeting of the N.E. A. A sub-committee has been 
appointed to make a list of books for pupils in grades one 
to twelve with special reference to the average country 
school teacher and the average grade teacher. This com- 
mittee wishes all the help possible and asks all teachers to 
report to Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y., a list of 
the books they have found to be especially good, giving 
title, author, and if possible publisher and price. The com- 
mittee would also like to have given the grade, or year in 
school, in which the book has been found most helpful, 
also whether the book should be read by the class in 
school, or at home, or by the teacher to the class. If 
teachers generally will report regarding these matters 
they will enable the committee to make a more valuable 
and helpful report than they will otheyfse_ be able to do. 
It is hoped that these reports will eneral and be 
made promptly. 

SE 


Summer Session. 


Nearly all of the big universities now have summer 
courses, which in many cases may be counted towards a 
degree. At Harvard, where vacation instruction has been 


given for upwards of twelve years, the number of students 


has grown steadily so that the summer school is now one 
of the large departments of the university. The work 
at Chicago goes on thru the summer and does not differ 
in quantity or quality from that offered in the fall and 
winter terms. Cornell, Michigan, Virginia, the Catholic 
university. at Washington—all make inducements to 
teachers to become students. All realize that inno other 
way can the influence of the university be more effectively 
spread. Lately Columbia has decided to establish sum- 
mer departments, and it is reported that Princeton will 
also join the movement. 

Why do the normal schools hold back? Every single 
‘one of them ought to have summer sessions, instead of 
leaving the field open to the universities. 
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It is to be hoped that the Citizens’ Educational Com- 
mittee of Detroit will succeed in securing the adoption of 
its plan for the reorganization of the city school system. 
This plan is without doubt the best that has been elabor- 
ated thus far. Responsibility is placed where it belongs. 
Every provision of the bill shows careful thought and 
close consideration of the experiences of cities which have 
adopted administrative measures within the last five years. 
THE ScHOOL JOURNAL will speak of the bill and’ com- 
mittee more in detail in the next School Board Number, 
The friends of educational reform, especially those in 
Michigan, are urged to use the full power of their influ- 
ence to help the Citizens’ Educational Committee of De- 
troit by appeals to members of the legislature. Mr. Earl 
D. Babst, who is the secretary of the committee, will no 
doubt gladly supply all needed information as to how to 
make the most of the co-operation. . 





Both Pres. Harper, of the Chicago university, and Pres. 
Rogers, of the Northwestern, have been unsuccessful in 
getting bills thru the Ilinoislegislature. Pres. Harper was 
ambitious to reconstruct the public school system upon 
the principle of autocratic rule which prevails in his own 
university. Pres. Rogers proposed a system of general 
discrimination *against small colleges and professional 
schools not attached to some university. Both failed te 
get what they wanted. 

In place of the Harper bill, Louis O. Kohtz, of the Chi- 
cago educational commission, is engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a new law. Pres. Harper’s plan will be followed 
to the extent of empowering the superintendent to ap- 
point all teachers. The objectionable features of the de- 
feated measure are to be expunged. 





The American School Furniture Company was incor- 
ated at Trenton, N. J., on March 13, with a capital stock 
of $10,000,000. This seems an enormous amount of capital 
for so small a number of manufacturing firms as have 
united in this combination. 


State Supt. Skinner, in a letter to the Tribune, reaffirms 
the position, often taken in his reports, that there is not 
enough co-operation between the home and the school. 
Parents too often feel that their whole duty is done when 
they have paid their taxes and sent their children to 
school. They ought, on the contrary, to know the teachers 
personally and to follow carefully the work of their child- 
ren. Child study is impotent without the help of the 
parents. 





Professor Heyman Steinthal, of Berlin university, who 
died March 14, was one of the most distinguished philolo- 
gists of the century. He has written a large number of 
linguistic and philosophical books, many of which have 
been widely read, and he has contributed very many valu- 
able books to philology. 

The death of Emile Erckmann, the French novelist, is 
also announced. The large number of his works on fic- 
tion were written in conjunction with the late Alexandre 
Chatrian under the combined name of Erckmann-Chatrian. 
“L’Ami Fritz” is probably the best known work of the 
dualauthorship. It is one of the few latter day books of 
wholesome fiction in the French language that can be 
safely placed in the hands of young people. 
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High Schools for Everybody. 

Boston, MAss.—An “open door” to the high school was 
part of the demand made by Dr. Hanford Henderson in his lec- 
ture on March 6, at the sloyd training school hall, His ideal 
high school is different from that of Mayor Quincy. He would 
have no entrance requirements; none should be barred out. 
Large secondary institutions are, in his opinion, impossible. 
The ideal ~~ school should contain only about 120 pupils, all 
living close by the school. 


, Moral Education of Children. 

ORANGE, N. Pop Se Edward Howard Griggs gave the 
first of a series of five lectures under the auspices of the Edu- 
cational Union, chgeory yf a7. 

Professor Griggs said that moral training should be more than 
merely negative. Children do not like to have stories told to 
illustrate a moral. The rules of law and order are the laws of 
human institutions, and these laws apply to the child. The 
question of order in the school-room is not merely for the 
teacher's convenience, but to make the child’s environment 
such that he will respect law and order. 

All character, said Prof. Griggs, is founded on sincerity, and 
the child is more sensitive to insincerity than the adult, as the 
latter’s life is largely made up of compromises with expediency. 
Nothing of these is known to the child, and perfect sincerity 
and justice is necessary to lay a proper foundation of character 
and to retain the child’s respect for parents and teachers. 


Among the Cornellians. 


IrHaca, N. Y.—Governor Roosevelt has a double at Cornell 
in the person of Prof. Willard W. Rowlee, of the botanical de- 
partment. The resemblance is said to be very close. 

The university library has just come into possession of the 
very last book written to prove the medieval theory of a flat 
earth. It is from the tt of a Spanish bishop in 1496, in the 
full knowledge of the discoveries of Columbus, which it ridi- 
cules, claiming that they have no neosiog upon the shape of the 
earth. The worthy bishop urges that the twelve apostles were 
sent to the uttermost corners of the earth and, as none of them 
went to the antipedes, ergo there are no antipodes. 


Successors to Col. Waring. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Chicago people had a chance on March 2 to 
learn how New York streets are kept clean. Miss Grace Gal- 
lagher, the head of the street cleaning classes in New York 
city, told in a very ene lecture of some recent experi- 
ments in practical civics. In the most crowded districts of 
New York the school children are being taught, at least theo- 
retically, that dirt is immoral; that itis the duty of good citi- 
zens not to throw filth into the streets, not to obstruct fire- 
escapes, not to bespatter street cars with tobacco juice. A sort 
of street-cleaning league has been organized among East-side 
boys and girls. It will doubtless prove to be a very valuable 
auxiliary to the white wings. 


Gen. Eaton Reports. 

Some weeks ago, President 
McKinley sent Gen. John 
Eaton to Porto Rico to study 
the situation there from an 
educational point of view. As 
General Eaton was for many 
years United States commis- 
sioner of education, any state- 
ment made by him in this 
matter is important. In his 
report, he calls attention to 
the essentially Spanish char- 
acter of the people. For four 
hundred years the language, 
the laws, and the power of 

opular tradition have all 

en Spanish. This govern- 
ment, Genera] Eaton urges, 
must make it clear to all that 
popular education, and that in 
the English language, is the 
American policy. 

The people, General Eaton 
says, are neither dull nor 
stupid. The children are es- 
pecially bright. Yet, while 
there is on the part of many 
an almost pathetic eagerness 
to learn the American lan- 

age and American ways, 
the more educated men on 
the island seem indifferent to 
the education of the people. 
They do not understand why 
people in the United States 
should take such an interest 
in the matter. 





* to get good results. 
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It has been agreed that all teachers now employed will be ex- 
pected to learn English. New teachers will a preferred who 
understand English, and examinations in the normal schools 
will include English. Expert American teachers will also be 
employed to visit all the schools once or twice each week to see 
that this language teaching is faithfully done. District or town- 
ship libraries of American books are to be established, and 
public lecturers employed with the us2 of the stereopticon to 
popularize information respecting persons and events in Ameri- 
can history. 


Committee of Chemistry Teachers. 

Boston, MAss.—The committee on a high school course in 
chemistry has made a report which aims to settle the following 
points: 

1. The place of chemistry in the high school curriculum. 

2. The allowance of time to tue subject. 

3. The subdivision of the instruction into historical, infor- 
mational, and theoretical. 

4. The best methods of laboratory supervision. 

The general demand is for more definiteness and precision. 
The present Harvard requirements are scored on the ground of 
haziness. All the laboratory work should tend toward extreme 
accuracy. The scientific imagination should be cultivated by 
the discussion of general theories. The allotment of time 
should be sufficient to insure thoroness. The study should be 
put well along in the high school course, and invariably after 
some severe preliminary study of physics. 

The next meeting of the society will take place on April.29, 
in Boston. 


Talks by Business Men. 

ELK Rap!ps, MicH.—In accordance with a plan devised by 
Supt. H. C. Lott, several prominent business and professional 
men have given talks to the pupils of our high-school. A few 
minutes every Monday morning have been devoted to this pur- 
pose, the subjects treated being of a practical nature. Amon 
those considered during the past few months may be mentioned. 
* Essential Qualifications for Business,” .“ The Physician, 
His Preparation and Work,” ‘“ Comparison of School Methods 
and Work—Past and Present.” “ Preparing for College, Why 
and How,” ‘“ Methods in Banking.” 

These talks have proved helpful to the school and students 
in many ways, as they turn the thoughts of the pupils out upon 
the world’s activities, and the attention of those outside in upon 
the work of the school. 


Teaching Geography. 

CINCINNATI, O.—On Feb. 14, Prof. W. G.’Tight, of Deni- 
son university, spoke at the natural history rooms on “Geo- 
graphical Teaching and the Geography of Ohio.” He took tie 

round that teachers should do field work with their classes, but 

efore this could be done, the teacher must have appropriate 
training. There are two ways of obtaining this, at normal 
schools and by self-training. No teacher should take a class 
and make a haphazard trip into the woods and fields expecting 
He should first go alone and determine 
what he will present to his class and then follow out the arranged 
plan. So few teachers have the advantage of normal school 


had 





Chemical Laboratory. 
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training, that many must be 
self-trained. They must in a 
sense become original investi- 
ators. The speaker con- 
emned in no uncertain terms 
the texts used in our schools. 
To illustrate the ludicrous 
things put in our geographies 
he cited a question in one of 
our late texts: “How many 
slopes do the rivers of the 
Ohio show?” And we are 
still wondering what the ques- 
tion means. There has never 
been an authorized topo- 
graphical survey of Ohio, con- 
sequently we have no correct 
map of the state. The pres- 
ent map of Ohio rests upon 
land surveys, some made a 
hundred years or more ago— 
a township here and there 
made into a map. The geo- 
logical survey is the only 
systematic one ever made of 
the state. We are behind in 
Ohio in our geography teach- 
ing because we have no true 


map. 
Theold method of teaching 
geography developed the 
memory only, and the reason- 
ing power was entirely neglec- 
ted. The new books ave 
vivid descriptions and much 
more physical geography. 
They are much better than 
the old books, yet there is 
great danger of going to the other extreme of geography 
making. Prof. Tight spoke in high terms of the geograph 
syllabus prepared by a committee of Ohio school men. Child- 
ren’s conception of location on the earth in the main is wrong. 
We think of place on the map, not in geography. We thin 
but short distances from our hearthstones, when we should 
think the earth entire. He gave so many different definitions 
of peoeraphy that the hearers were at a loss to know what to 
call it. In our work in this branch we should develop powers 
of observation, form right concepts, study causation, and have 
roduct work, map drawing, etc., and yet Prof. Tight condemned 
in strongest terms the kind of map drawing we are doing, name- 
ly, giving the child a map and having it copied. F.A. 


The Gifford Lectureship. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASs.—Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard, has 
one to England to fill his engagement to deliver the Gifford 
ectures on “ The Philosophy of Religion,” at the University of 
Aberdeen. These lectures are ten in number. Each lecturer 
invited.to give them is engaged for two years. Prof. Royce is 
the first American to receive the honor ef an invitation to de- 

liver them. It is certain that no more brilliant and eloquent 
representative of American philosophy could have been sent 
over. 

Setback for Manual Training. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Two matters of importance occurred at 
the last a meeting of the public school principals. One 
was the defeat by a large majority of a proposition to introduce 
manual training into the graded schools. The other was an ani- 
mated discussion in which the high school principals lined 
themselves up sharply against the grammar masters. Com- 
laint was made that every year more and more pupils come up 
rom the grammar grades unfit for high school work. The re- 

tort was that every year the high schools get more and more 
out of the educational current and that therefore their instruc- 
tion does not dovetail with that of the more progressive ele- 
mentary schools. Supt. Siefert, who brought the Jiecussion to 
a close, appeared to side with the grammar masters. 


Successful Against Odds. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—She special school for truants and dull 
children is running successfully in spite of most adverse condi- 
tions. It has been ousted from its cosy rooms in the guild 
house of St. James’ parish and is now located in dirty, unattrac- 
tive quarters in Garfield street. The number of teachers is too 
small to get the very best results, and the grading of the chil- 
dren is very difficult to make. Yet the impression is spreading 
that the school is doing Spe work and it is not unlikely that a 
larger appropriation and a more general interest will next year 

result in establishing the school on a firm basis. 


International Kindergarten Association. 
CINCINNATI, O.—One of the rarest treats Cincinnati people 
have had for along time was given them March 1-4 inclusive 
by the International Kindergarten Association. Prof. P. U 
. Myers, of Cincinnati university, gave the address of wel- 
come at the Scottish Rite cathedral on Thursday evening. He 
began by saying, ‘Christianity and Froebelism are one, and 
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Hygiene and Home Nursery, Indianapolis Manual Training School, 


they have rendered the world a service by putting this idea be- 
fore the people. They are one in the end and aim of teaching. 
all honor to the teacher who makes clear the end of teaching.” 
“We are in danger of making education sterile in our memori- 
tor systems.” “They are still one in teaching unity of soul 
life.” ‘Education of the head can not be separated from the 
education of the heart.” ‘This spirit and method can not fail’ 
to be the idea of all education.” 

Prot. Myers was followed in an able address by Caroline M.. 
C. Hart, of Baltimore, on “ The Origin of the Kinder arten.” 
She said in substance that the study of literature and philos- 
oo are the principal factors in the training of kindergartners. 
She traced the organization, speaking at length of Froebel and’ 
the conditions of the people in Germany at the beginning of this 
century. There is something deeper behind every great move-- 
ment, than we think, God manifested and exemplified in man. 
People who are stirred by these great movements, count it a 
joy to be alive. There is but one law, and all things in the uni-- 
verse respond to it. Scientist, poet, artist and all, took up the 
thought that humanity is one. We should acquire knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge. Should do right for right’s sake.. 
The reformer always sees that what a people do in one age is not 
so different after all from what they do in other ages. History 
is one great continuous movement from a lower to a higher 
plane. Philosophy says man is a self-contained existence. 
Froebel saw as no other man saw into the heart of a child.. 
The world never answers anything till the mind questions. 
Again, history is one long record of the misuse of power. Miss 
Hart spoke of the death of force as set fforth in “The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner.” The only thing to be criticised in her 
address was its great length. 

Many people were sorely disappointed beause Supt. Dutton 
failed to appear, but Miss Harrison proved a worthy substitute, 
it was said by those who were fortunate enough to hearher. I 
was one of the unfortunate who sat so far from the stage that 
her voice did not reach me. M. F. A. 


Announcements of Meetings. 


March 31 and April 1, ’99.—North Central Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, at Chicago. Secretary C.. 
A. Waldo, Purdue university, LaFayette, Ind. 

April, ’99—Commission of Colleges of New England at 
Boston. Secretary, William Carey Poland, Brown university, 
Providence, R. I: 

April 18.—National Academy of Sciences, at Washington. 
ort Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, 


June 26-28, ’99.—New York State University Convocation. 
at Albany. Secretary, Melvil Dewey, Albany. 

July 5-7, ’99.~New York State Teachers’ Association, at 
vo Secretary, Benjamin Veit, 173 East 95th street, New 

ork city. 

July i er Council of Education, at Los Angeles, 
Cal. Sec’y, Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland, 0. 

July 11-15.—National Educational Association, Los An-- 
geles, Cal. Pres., Dr. E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa. ; 
Sec’y, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
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April.—North Central Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools, at Chitago. Sec’y, C. A. Waldo, Purdue uni- 
versity, Lafayetie, Ind. 





Supt. W. W. Waiters, Jefferson City, Mo., 
Chairman of Executive Com., Mo. State Teachers’ Assoc’n, 1898. 


Aug. 19, °99.—American Association for the Advancement 
ot Science.at Columbus,O. Secretary, L. O. Howard, Cosmus 
club, Washington, D. C. 


Aug. 19.—Geologicai Society of America, at New York. 
Secretary, H. L. Fairchild, University of Rochester, Rochester, 


aN. 


we 
The Outlook in Chicago. 


Experiments have been begun at the Alcott school, in 
which by means of the “ergograph,” it is hoped to determine 
the ability of puvils to endure fatigue, and their susceptibility 
to it under varying conditions. The experiments are being 
conducted under an order issued by the board of education at 
the instigation of Dr. W. S. Christopher, and are being carried 
on by Prin. C. Victor Campbell, of the Brighton night school, 
and Prof. Fred. Smedley, University of Chicago. 

The ergograph consists of a drum actuated by clock work, 
upon which is placed a record slip of paper; on this slip records 
are made by two pointers, one marking seconds, and the other 
recording the movements of the subject. The child under ex- 
amination has his left hand fastened to a board, and to the 
the middle finger of the hand a wire is attached, connected with 
the second pointer mentioned above, and also connected with 
a weight by a thread running over a pulley. The child draws 
in his finger, raising the weight, and causing a record line to 
be made across the paper. If he is in a normally healthy con- 
dition, and not over fatigued. the record will consist of a series 
of marks making a set of regular saw teeth across the drum. 
They will be intersected at regular intervals by the seconds’ 
marks. If, however, the child is fatigued, the points of maxi- 
mum vibration of the pointer soon become irregular; and if 
the child is nervously worn-out the whole path of the pointer 
will be jerky. 

By means of these records it is hoped the period of the day 
when children are best able to stand fatigue may be determined 
also, at what periods of life they are most subject to fatigue, 
and what exercise and study various children are best able to 
take without overworking or becoming nervous. It has been 
noticed already, that the children who were pointed out by 
teachers as nervous, hard to control, and unable to work steadily, 
were unable to control their fingers and produced ergograms 
with wavy and irregular lines. And on the contrary, children 
who were steady and strong produced clean-cut, decisive 
records. 

Complete physical measurements of the children such as are 
taken in college are being made at the same time, and the con- 
dition of the children is being studied with a view to corrections 
on the present physical exercises as well as in the rearrange- 
ment of the daily program. Similar work has been done in St. 
a heretofore, but not to the extent now being carried on 

ere. 


The Educational Bill. 


The Harper educational bill is still occupying the attention 
of educators and school politicians. The teachers’ societies 
have each devised a set of amerdments to it. The “ federa- 
tion” sent a delegation to Springfield recently to lobby in favor 
of the changes it proposed. Advocates of the bill in its original 
form are lying low, and saying little. But the general impres- 
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“or that the bill is dead seems to be scarcely borne out by the 
acts. 

The chief objections to the measure are thatit gives too long 
a term and too much power to the superintendent. This feat. 
ure is being fought at every turn by the politicians on the 
board and by certain teachers who have always found it to their 
interest to stand well with that faction of the board which 
deals with politics as well as school affairs. 

Whether any bill will pass at this session of the legislature it 
is too early to say. But it seems probable that a modified 
Harper bill will be put thru, and will give universal satisfaction, 
The changes will probably be to fix the term of the superin- 
tendent and of the business manager of the schools at three 
years each; to leave the board membership at its present size,, 
twenty-one; and to omit the citizens’ visiting committee pro- 
vided for by the bill. 


Delay in Salaries. 


Chicago teachers were made sufferers by the shortage of 
money in the school board treasury this month, when their 
February salaries were delayed a week or more. W.J.Onahan, 
of the Home Savings’ bank, the school fund repository, came 
to the rescue with an advance and the salaries were paid in | 
fuil. The pay roll for the month amounted to $575,000. 


New School Buildings. 


At the last meeting of the school board provision was made 
for a large number of new school buildings to be begun at once, 
chief of which is the new North Division high school, a much 
needed improvement. Joun L. MATHEWS. 


we 
In and Around New York. 


For the benefit of the Normal College Alumnae House, loca- 
ted at 446 East 72nd street, a bazaar will be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, April 7-8. This institution has been in existence 
about four years. By means of its several resident workers, a 
far-reaching influence for good has been created in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the house. Its kindergarten, free circu- 
lating library, classes in embroidery, physical culture, literature, 
sewing, singing, cooking, dressmaking, typewriting, stenogra- 
phy, clubs for boys and girls, concerts, penny provident fund 
and other features of immediate practical utility are helping to 
transform the help needing boys and girls into self-respecting, 
helpful. clean-minded American men and women. To carry on 
these activities, funds are needed, hence the proposed bazaar is 
undertaken to raise such funds. Season tickets are $1.00; 
single admission, 50 cents. All offers of assistance and contri- 
butions may be sent to Mrs. Ernest Bunzl, 155 West 75th 
street, chairman ways and means committee. 


PATERSON, N. J.—At the annual meeting of the Paterson 
teachers’ association, held on March 2, Pres. A. F. Chadwick 
discussed the salary question. The teachers of the association 
have already been agitating the matter with great energy and 
there is said to be every reason to hope that their efforts will be 
successful. They want an increase in the salary lists of the 
city af about $30,000. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—An interesting program was arranged 
in connection with the dedication of the Brookside school last 
Wednesday evening. Among the speakers who took part were 
Supt. Vernon L. Davey, of East Orange, Supt. Randall Spauld- 
ing, of Montclair, and Supt. Elmer C. Sherman, of Essex county. 
A pleasant feature of the occasion were the two-minute re- 
marks by Supts. Marcellus Oakey, of Belleville, and William 
R. Wright, of Nutley, and Prin. Edward H. Dutcher, of East 
Orange. 


Closing Exercises of Evening School No. 23. 


The closing exercises of evening school No. 23, corner Mul- 
berry and Bayard streets, Maty A. Magovern, principal, took 
place on the evenings of February 28 and March. A large 
number of visitors were present on each occasion. Ex-Com- 
missioner McSweeney and Associate Supt. Meleney addressed 
the pupils on the first evening, paying high tribute to the effi- 
ciency of principal and teachers. Mr. Joseph Rustland, the 
genial representative of Ginn & Co., presided on the second 
evening and after a very felicitous address distributed the 
medals and diplomas. An attractive program was presented, 
the distinguishing feature of which was a dramatic representa- 
tion of “ The Courtship of Miles Standish,” rendered by a 
number of the pupils under the tutorship of Miss Mary A. Cur- 
ran, 

Spelling and Pronunciation. 


The fourth of a series of conferences on the teaching of Eng- 
lish was held at the Ethical Culture School on March 13. 
Mr. J. F. Reigart, principal, presided. The question of spelling 
and pronunciation brought out an animated discussion in wh ch 
almost all the teachers took part. It appeared that the pro- 
nunciation of certain words by some teachers was a subject of 
comment and ridicule among pupils, and an attempt was made 
to determine the course that should be taken by the school in 
the case of such words. While no general agreement was 
reached, it seemed to be the sentiment of the ger beh that in 
cases where two or more pronunciations are allowed by the 
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ood dictionaries, that one should have preference which goes 
east against the grain of the community. Thus vase should 
be pronounced vaze rather than vdze or vaus. In spelling the 
same fule should apply. Whatever is ouéré or affected—in an 
American—had better be barred out of the schools. 


Queens Borough Teachers’ Association. 

The Queens Borough Teachers’ Association held its third 

uarterly meeting on March 4, in the Flushing high school. Pres. 
if D. Dillingham introduced as the lecturer ot the afternoon, 

r. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the Massachusetts state board 
of education. Dr. Hill’s address was so instructive and practi- 
cal that he held the attention of his audience thruout and at the 
close of his remarks he was unanimously voted the thanks of 
the association. Prin. John Holly Clark, and Prin. Matthew 
D. Quinn reported in behalf of acommittee,consisting of Prins. 
Clark, Quinn, and Quigley, Miss Anna McAuliffe, Miss Mary L. 
Lyles, Miss Tefft, and Miss Bell, sent by the association to Al- 
bany to representit at the recent legislative hearing on the Ford 
bill. borough Superintendent Edward L. Stevens,who represen- 
ted the Queens borough board of education at Albany also ad- 
dressed the association. It was voted to hold the next meeting 
in the Jamaica high school on May 6. 


Miss Leah M. Decker’s Case. 

This teacher in the school at Good Ground, Suffolk county, 
Long Island,was charged by one of the trustees, Mr. S.L.Squires, 
with unbecoming conduct in that she had caused his son, her 
pupil, Joseph Squires, to become infatuated with her; a trial 
took place at Riverhead, before School Commissioner Charles 
Howell, who has the power to take away her certificate and 
thus remove her as a teacher. Miss Decker was two hours on 
the stand. It appears that she is twenty-four years old and the 
boy sixteen; that he wanted to marry her and they went toa 
clergyman for that purpose. Becoming jealous, the boy 
threatened to kill himself, and took seme laudanum and thus 
his infatuation became public. 


ee 
Items of Real Interest. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—A sixteen year-old school boy, Richard 
Brown by name, shot himself dead at his home February 27. 
The boy was considered a very bright pupil, but in a recent ex- 
amination he did not receivé as high an average as he expected. 
His classmates twitted him with it and he became despondent. 
He wanted to leave the school and go to work, but his father 
objected, as he wished the boy to complete the course. 


CuicaGo, ILL —Supt. Andrews has announced definitely 
that Spanish is to be taught in the public schools. The plon is 
to have in each district three elementary schools in which there 
will be instruction in Latin and Spanish. 


FITCHBURG, MAss.—Under the supervision of E, A. Kirk- 
patrick, instructor ingsychology at the Fitchburg normal school, 
examinations of the eyes of public school children are going on. 
The usual revelations concerning the condition of dull children 
have followed. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—For the aid of the teachers who will attend 
the Winnebago county institute, March 27-31, Supt. O. J. Kern 
has made arrangements so that the instructors can take books 
from the public library. This will enable them to make the 
courses of instruction more valuable to the teachers than any 

. offered heretofore. 


YPSILANTI, MicH.—-Prof. B. L. D’Ooge professor of Latin 
and Greek at the state normal college has been granted leave 
of absence to take effect at the close of the present term. Du- 
ane Reid Stuart has been chosen by the state board to take 
charge of his work during his absence. 
studying at the American school at Athens, Greece, on a schol- 
arship which he obtained at the University of Michigan. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The state normal coliege has recently ar- 
ranged a course of study for supervisors of schools Its pur- 
pose is togive superintendents, supervisors, school commission- 
ers, directors of teachers’ training classes, and others an 
opportunity to secure a broad pedagogical and philosophical 
basis for their duties with as much practical training as can be 
given in the time spent at the college. 

Work will begin September 13, 1899. To gain admission to 
the course, the candidate must possess a college graduate’s cer- 
tificate issued by the superintendent of public instruction, a 
state certificate issued since 1875,a New York state normal 
school diploma, or a school commissioner’s first grade certifi- 
cate obtained under the uniform system of examinations. 


ITHaca, N. Y.—Dr. E. B. McGilvary, has get been 
made professor of ethics in Cornell university. Dr. McGilvary, 
was at one time instructor in Biblical exegesis at Princeton, and 
was later a missionary to Siam. He is the author of a transla- 
tion into the Lao tongue of a large part of the New Testament. 


St. PAUL, Minn.—The Staples biil provides for a uniform 
system of examinations for first and second grade certificates. 
o material change will be made in the requiremen's, but all 
apers will be marked in the office of the state superintendent 
fnotend of by the county superintendents. ’ 
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____Notes of New Books. 


Physical Geography, by William Morris Davis, Professor of 
Physical Geography in Harvard university. Professor David 
has succeeded in divesting physical geography of the usual dry 
details, and in presenting the subject in a form which makes 
interesting reading. The treatment differs from that usually 
pursued, in showing much more clearly the forces whose action 
in the past has produced the conditions of the present. It thus 
forms an excellent introduction to the study of geology. Views 
made from photographs give a good idea of many of the re- 
markable spots of our own country, while ideal sections show 
the direction in which changes are now progressing. Solutions 
of the most significant mathematical problems relating to the 
on are added as an appendix. (Ginn & Co., Boston and Lon- 

on). 


Hallock’s Suggestions for Lessons on the Human Body is a book 
of more than ordinary interest to the teacher. Altho physiology 
has become a part of the public school curriculum in almost 
every state, nothing in the way of a book giving suggestions to 
teachers for making the work interesting and profitable has be- 
fore been published. In the lower grades especially, physiology 
and hygiene usually occupies an isolated place, being completely 
cut off from those subjects with which they are naturally re- 
lated and in which the pupils are interested. This results in 
work which is tedious—neither interesting nor profitable. Mrs. 
Hallock, who is a lecturer on physiology and hygiene before the 
Massachusetts teachers’ institutes, has produced a book that will 
prove of great value to all who teach the subject in the grades 
below the high school. It aims to correlate the teaching of 
physiology with topics in nature study and to suggest a practi- 
cal common-sense treatment of the subject that shall make it of 
the greatest value to the child. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York 
and Chicago. Price, 75 cents.) 


Three Studies in Education by Dr. Edward R. Shaw, Dean of 
the School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New 
York, is the title of a little book just published by E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., New York and Chicago. The studies are: The Spelling 
Question, Composition for Elementary Schools, and Value of the 
Motor Activities in Education. Dr. Shaw’s treatment of these 
important subjects will prove of much interest to all teachers. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The general character of the books of the “Home Reading” 
series is certainly pretty well known by this time. They take 
up various topics that come within the child’s experience and 
treat them in such a way that young children can obtain pleasure 
and profit out of the reading. In Playtime and Seedtime Col. 
Francis W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm have worked nature 
teaching and the study of life into a delightful story in which 
several very live children are introduced. The book is charm- 
ingly illustrated. (D. Appleton & Company, New York.) 


Teachers and pupils will both be delighted with the first 
reader called Nature Study in Elementary Schools, prepared by 
Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson, of the Philadelphia normal 
school. This little book is beautifully illustrated, as a nature 
study book should be, and the contents is specially adapted for 
school-room needs and arranged according to months. The pur- 
pose of the author in preparing this book was to put into the 
hands of little children literature which shall have for their 
minds the same interest and value that really good books and 
magazines have for grown-up people. The desire is to plant 
seeds early in the mind that may later develop into a love for 
art, for literature, and for nature. In order to obtain the best. 
results, each of the lessons in the book should be preceded by a 
nature lesson, for which this author’s manual on “ Nature Study ” 
will give the necessary directions. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 35 cents.) 


Two professors in Yale, Charles S. Hastings and Frederick E. 
Beach, have prepared A Text-Book of General Physics for the 
use of colleges and scientific schools that takes into account the 
needs of those institutions as they have been developed by actual 
teaching. For instance, they have found that an understanding 
of energy is absolutely essential to a satisfactory intellectual 
grasp of physics. This can be obtained by sustained. study of 
dynamics, whence elementary mechanics must be regarded as 
the logical basis of the whole science of physics. No pains 
should be spared by the student in attaining clear notions on 
this portion of his course. The writers have therefore made 
their treatment of mechanics more complete than is ordinarily 
the case, especially in the physical notions that attach to the 
simplest cases of the action of forces. For the purpose of giv- 
ing familiarity with these ideas, many problems are appended 
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to the various chapters. The class of students for whom this 
book is intended are supposed to have a knowledge of trigonom - 
etry, but not of calculus ; this is in agreement with the courses 
of instruction in most American colleges. Thermodynamics and 
electricity are developed with somewhat more completeness 
than usual, so that the engineering student can find the essential 
notions of his advanced work logically connected with those ac- 
quired at an earlier time. Quite an elementary treatment is 
given in one chapter of the limiting power of optical instru- 
ments, The study of the book is intended to be supplemented 
by work jn the Ghoniear. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


To teachers who are compelled to ‘carry their lunch with them 
to the school building, and to others who like a nice lunch at 
home, Mrs, 8. T. Rorer’s little book, Left Overs, will prove a 
boon. What can be done to render palatable meats, game, eggs, 
vegetables, sauces, and fruits remaining from a previous meal, 
can easily be learned from this most practical book. (Arnold & 
Company, Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents.) 


The red men of North America are among the most interest- 
ing races of savages in the world, They should be specially 
studied by Americans, not only on account of the prominent 
part they have played in our history, but because the race is 
fast passing away and the facilities for study are disappearing. 
Frederick Starr has made a special investigation of the subject. 
He has personally known some thirty different tribes. But no 
man who writes a book like his on American Indians can gather 
all the information at first hand ; the subject is so wide that he 
must depend to a large extent on others. Therefore he has 
drawn largely on many sources, and he has condensed this in- 
formation into a reading book for the boys and girls in school. 
He tells about the tribal government, clothes, food, ceremonies, 
houses, traditions, etc., in wonderfully condensed language. 
The text is illustrated with numerous pictures, many of which 
were prepared especially for this book. There are also two 
valuable colored maps—one showing the location of the Indians 
when North America was discovered, the other giving the 
Indian reservations in the United States to-day. (D.C. Heath 
& Company, Boston. 45 cents.) 


The want of success in teaching composition, so often ex- 
perienced, may be due to the placing of words before things. 
Prof. Alphonso G. Newcomer, of Leland Stanford, Jr., university, 
in his Elements of Rhetoric, has reversed this; he first centers 
the attention on ideas and leaves the consideration of diction to 
the very last. If words be thrust first upon the attention, the 
student ws supposes that words, instead of the ideas be- 
hind them, are his raw material, and composition becomes to 
him a wholly artificial thing. The method adopted by Prof. 
Newcomer is one that will give freshness, independence, natur- 
alness, and ease to the composition. The author emphasizes 
those things which he believes are at the basis of good compos- 
ition—managing properly the few words that represent the 
germ ideas, the keeping of sentences from being submerged by 
the weight of their own clauses, the attending to the relation 
words, and the logical arrangement and proportionate emphasis 
of ideas. The old ground so often gone over by rhetoricians 
has been, for the most part, avoided as profitless. In order to 
aid the teacher, exercises in considerable variety are appended, 
together with numerous models. (Henry Holt & Company, 
New York. $1.00.) 


There are some men about whom we cannot hear too much 
and whose words cannot be too thoroly studied. Lincoln was 
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one of these. We are just beginning to realize his greatness, 
and to study as they deserve to be studied the great thoughts 
he uttered. As an aid to this the volume of The Words y 
Abraham Lincoln, selected, arranged, and annotated by Isaac 
Thomas, A, M., principal of the high school at Burlington, Vt, 
will prove very acceptable. The object in preparing this book 
has been threefold : 

(1) To put in form convenient for school use a collection of 
Lincoln’s words which will serve es models of good English ; and 
to make known his words as they ought to be known by all good 
Americans. (2) To gather together into such form as to makethem 
easily accessible to the young, those speeches, state papers and 
letters of Mr. Lincoln which most clearly reveal what sort of 
patriot, statesman, and man he was, and which are representative 
of their author ‘n the highest and best sense. (8) To present a 
connected piece of history covering the ee of slavery as 
only Mr. Lincoln has covered it, and giving art exposition of the 
war for the Union made by a master hand. (Western Publish- 
ing House, Chicago.) 


A long felt want has been supplied by Prof. A. A. Fischer, of 
the Episcopal academy, of Philadelphia, in the form of his Tables 
of German Grammar, The main outlines of German grammar 
are here laid down in a pamphlet containing about one hundred 
pages. Proper attention is paid to etymology and the author 
shows how careful attention to that subject will aid the student 
in acquiring a vocabulary. The strong or irregular verb forms 
the basis around which he groups a very large number of re- 
lated words. Historical grammar is introduced wherever it can 
aid in explaining forms and the author shows his good judgment 
by holding to this criterion on the matter. The book will 
prove very helpful to all intermediate and even higher students 
of German. (I. G. Kohler & Sons. E. Steiger & Co. Price, 
50 cents.) 


Poor Human Nature is the appropriate title of a story by 
Geraldine Godfrey. It is appropriate, for the reader finds little 
trouble in feeling the pity that the author of the story must 
have felt for the mistakes and weaknesses of the principal char- 
acters. A poor German schoolmaster, the possessor of a divine 
voice, is discovered by an opera manager in a country village, 
where he is burying his talent, and apparently making no effort 
to reveal it to the world. The manager makes him an offer to 
go toa musical center and become a star tenor ; his ambition is 
aroused and his friend, the clergyman, urges him strongly to ac- 
cept. But his fiance, has a narrow prejudice against profes- 
sional singers and the stage. In spite of her opposition, how- 
ever, he accepts and becomes a great success, partly thru the 
encouragement of the chief soprano, whose tastes and his, both 
musical and literary, seem exactly to coincide, and for whom he 
soon entertains a strong regard. Still he holds the German idea 
of the sacredaness of an engagement, and he marches to his fate 
with his eyes wide open—the expected happens. His wife has 
no sympathy with his tastes, and he soon ceases to gs of 
stage matters to her ; she consorts with his enemies who pour 
into her ears insinuations; she does not even make a good 
housewife, and he more and more learns to find society 
outside of his home, and worse still, his regard for the soprano 
has grown into love. Her conduct is correct, for she breaks 
her engagement and flies to St. Petersburg to escape the gossip- 
ing tongues of the opera singers and their friends. Long years 
after when he has lost his voice and is poor and free, they meet 
and marry. The story carries a moral for those who will see 
it. (Henry Holt & Company.) 
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Two more volumes of Harper’s Scientific Memoirs are now ready, viz., Rontgen 
Rays (8vo, cloth, 60 cents), and The Modern Theory of Solution (8vo, cloth, $1.00). 
The series will embrace a large number of translations and reprints of the most im- 
portant articles which have been written in the history of science. 
entire series, including vol. I. (The Free Expansion of Gases, 8vo, cloth, 75 cents) and 
vol. II. (Prismatic and Diffraction Spectra, 8vo, cloth, 60 cents) will be received. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 
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The increasing demand for original historical documents il- 
lustrating the growth and development of American institutions, 
has led to the publication of the Liberty Bell Leaflets. That the 
student may see history thru the eyes of its makers, this series 
will present, from time to time, important original papers which 
are by reason of expense or rarity not easily accessible, They 
are edited by Martin G. Brumbaugh, A.M., Ph.D., and Joseph 
§. Walton, Ph.D. We have just received the following num- 
bers : No. 1, “Inducements and Charter from States General of 
Holland to Séttlers on the Hudson ;” No. 2, “The West Jersey 
Constitution of 1677;” No. 3, “ Penn’s Frame of Government 
of 1682 and privileges and Concessions of 1701,’ and No. 4, 
“Charter of the Province of Pennsylvania, granted by Charles 
the Second of England to William Penn, in January, 1682.” 
(Christopher Sower Company, Philadelphia, 5 cents each.) 


The title of Greater America suggests our new possessions, 
but does not tell that this attractive book is a collection of 
half tone reproductions of photographs taken in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines. ‘The photographs are seven by four 
and one-half inches in size, and cover a wide range of war 
views, beginning with camp life of regulars and volunteers, and 
showing drills, the transports, troops embarking for Cuba, the 
voyage, the battles and scenes in Havana, and then taking up 
the Philippines for an interesting treatment. The illustrations 
are accompanied by explanatory or descriptive remarks, some 
of which explain a great deal in a few words. The cover is or- 
namented with silver and black, and the book as a whole is well 
worth a careful study (FF. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


* German Sight Reading, by Idelle B. Watson, is a little book 
intended to be used for written class-work, without the-aid of 
dictionary or grammar. ‘The selections represent the work of 
one}year, and are graded accordingly, the first passages being 
the easier ones. As the requirements for college have been 
constantly kept in view, the selections have been made as varied 
as possible, and tho they contain an extensive vocabulary, the 
words are those in common use only. Where the chances are 
that the pupil, in a year’s work, has not met them, the English 
equivalents have usually been given. (Henry Holt & Company, 
NewhYork. 25 cents.) 


It is said that one is never a proficient in a language until he 
has dreams in which he uses that tongue. This may be an ex- 
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treme view, but certainly one must think in a language before 
he is master of it. To lead the student to think in German is 
the object of the reader, Sprache und Gesprache, by Jacob P. 
Loesberg. It follows the natural method, teaching German by 
the use of the German language ; it proceeds from the most 
simple matter to the most elegant German literature, both in 
prose and verse. (The Morse Company.) 


Scenes de Voyages, a part of Victor Hugo’s Le Rhin furnishes 
excellent material for a school text, as the subject is interesting 
in itself and the style of Victor Hugo is stimulating in the best 
sense of the word, and therefore suitable for the student. The 
notes deal largely with the historical and literary allusions, 
nothing more than translations being offered in explanation of the 
idioms. An index of proper names annotated and a short bi- 
ographical account of the author are added. It is unfortunate 
that the editor indulges in such sweeping statements as: “It is 
probable that the future will look upon Hugo as the most orig- 
inal and the greatest figure in the world of letters in the nine- 
teenth century.” Has the editor forgotten that Goethe lived 
thirty-two years in the nineteenth century? The publishers 
are to be congratulated that they have issued this book in such 
an attractive form. Unfortunately text editions usually ap- 
pear in such a poor garb that the student does not consider 
them fit to become a part of his library. (Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, New York. ‘Teachers’ price, 85 cents. 


Volkmann-Leander’s Traewmereien has been edited with notes 
and vocabulary by Idelle Watson, of the Hartford high school. 
The book is best fitted for students who have mastered the rud- 
iments of German grammar. (Henry Holt & Company, New 
York.) 


Few subjects have engaged the German mind more within 
the last twenty-five years than the customs and traditions of 
the common people. Peter Rosegger, who draws on Southern 
Germany and Switzerland for his themes, has endeared himself 
to the German people on account of his sympathetic insight into 
the life of the mountaineers. It is apparent that extracts from 
his work, Die Schriften des Waldschulmeisters, as edited by Prof.- 
Lawrence Fossler, promise to be popular in American schools, 
where Schiller’s Tell has been read so persistently. The notes 
offer adequate explanations of the difficulties encountered in the 
text. (Henry Holt & Company, New York. Price, 40 cents.) 
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When Cupid Calls is a book of smooth,—yes, unusually fine— 
society verse by Tom Hall who has previously sent out a volume 
of cere rhymes. These are marked by much a 
feeling and expression, and a lively sense of humor. The book 
is printed in unique type, on deckle edge paper, and each page 
has a border design, two colors alternating thruout the book. 
There are also numerous illustrations and 2 decorative little 
page. The book is bound in green silk, with dainty cover 
design stamped in white, red, and gold with gilt top, and there 
is also a white edition, stamped in red, green, and gold. (E. R. 
Herrick & Company, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.50.) 


There is material for many a good story in those mountainous 
and out-of-the-way places in which illegal distillation is carried 
on. Some incidents in relation to such a life are woven into a 
tale by Will Allen Dromgoole, which is called The Moonshiner’s 
Son. Among the odd and interesting people that belong to this 
region were the Jarvises, whose doings are described in these 
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pages. A contest with the officers is one of the exciting incid- 
ents of the book. Illustrations were furnished by F. A. Carter. 
(The Penn Publishing Company.) 


A story that will not fail to stir the depths of emotion in the 
reader has been given to the world by Elizabeth Glower in 
Jefferson Wildrider. The plot is simple, yet its details are worked 
out with consummate skill. The characters of Jefferson, the 
brilliant, faithless lover who elopes to marry a rival ; the silent, 
relentless hatred of Lois; the faithfulness of Ralph Blair, Lois’ 
rejected suitor, and the other features of the story, are pre- 
sented with a dramatic intensity seldom equaled. (The Baker 
& Taylor Company, New York.) 





The need of a good Spring Medicine is almost universal and 
Hood's Sarsaparilla exactly meets this need. Be sure to get 
Hood’s, 





Practical Elocution. By J. W. SHomMAKER, A.M. 


The practical, common-sense character of this book has given it the 
largest sale on record of any similar work. 


Most books on Elocution set forth some individual system. An 
elocutionist employs a method of his own; he gains a reputation, and 
he writes a book which embodies that method. 


Not so with “ Practical Elocution.” It is the fruit of actual class- 
room experience—a practical, common-sense treatment of the whole 
subject. It can be as successfully used by the average teacher of 
reading as by the trained elocutionist. 300 pp., cloti, leather back, $1.25. 


Slips of Speech. By Joun H. Becuten. Whois free 


from occasional “ slips of speech,” and who would not like to be re- 
minded of them in a quiet and friendly way? Here is a little volume 
for just this purpose. Itis practical and philosophical, fresh, novel, 
and winning, and written in an interesting and chatty style. Cloth 
binding, 50 cents. 


MacNarr WRIGHT. 


system. She shows how worlds are born, the relations and distances 
of planets, and their movements which produce days, seasons, years, 
tides, eclipses, etc. Few books contain as much valuable matter, so 
pleasantly packed in so small a space. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 
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| biographical, historical, mythological, scientific, and technical terms 
|of difiicult pronunciation are given. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


Astronomy : The Sun and His Family. 3. yy514 | 
The author has made the subject of astronomy | 
as charming as a fairy tale, and any one who reads this book will have chapters, each adapted to a month of the year, and devoted to plants 
a clear and comprehensive view of the chief facts concerning our solar | 








THE BEST CLASSIC STORIES 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A.M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Advanced Elocution. By Mrs. J W. SHOEMAKER. 
This volume, designed to meet the wants of the more advanced 
students, is the outgrowth of careful study and observation covering 
an extended period of practical work in the classroom and on the 
reading platform 

No new arid untried theories to catch the superficial eye are given 
place, but the wealth of thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin 
Delsarte, Engel, Brown, and other writers on the philosophy of ex- 
pression, has been crystallized, arranged, and adapted to meet the 
wants of the student of the ‘‘ new elocution.” 400 pp., cloth, leather 
back, #1.25. 


Handbook of Pronunciation. 3, joux 5 


Becuteu. This volume contains over five thousand carefully selected 
words of difficult pronunciation, alphabetically arranged. In addi- 
tion to the copious lists of words of ordinary use, many geographical, 


Cloth binding, 50 cents, 


Botany : The Story of Plant Life. py sori Mac- 


Narr Wrieur. This charming little book is divided into twelve 
that are in evidence during that month. The treatment of roots, 
stem, leaf, flower, seed-pod, and fruit, are pleasing and practical. 
The subject of Botany is thoroughly covered, in an easy conversa- 
tional way that is most interesting as well asinstructive. Cloth bind- 
iny, 50 cents. ; 
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words admirable for their simplicity and directness. The wonderful | It is not merely attractive and absorbing—it is as well one of the most 
inventive skill, the beauty and variety of imagery, and the simplicity | instructive books that literature affords. In fact, he who has become 
of style displayed by Homer are graphically exhibited in this book: | familiar with the adventures here narrated has an outlook upon the 
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Tus Scnoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Cneist 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
Scoot Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, pm Son 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 

















Interesting Notes. 
How to Make Books Durable. 


A study of peacoat with a view of 
ascertaining the relative durability of differ- 
ent kinds of paper has been made by the 
English Society of Arts. While books 
have come down to us from the middle 
ages in a perfect condition, modern books 

come discolored and disintegrate; both 
these faults are caused by the way the 
wood pulp is treated. Book paper should 
be sized with a minimum quantity of rosin; 
the presence of starch is objectionable; 
care must be taken that paper should con- 
tain a minimum of chlorides; ten per cent. 
of total mineral constituents is the outside 
of what can be allowed in papers for publi- 
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What is wanted of soap for 





the skin is to wash it clean and 
not hurt it. Pure soap does 
that. This is why we want 
pure soap; and when we say 
pure, we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free alkali. 
There are a thousand virtues of 
soap ; this one is enough. You 
can trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it. 
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cations of permanent value; and a close 
and well-compacted sheet is especially nec- 
essary for printing papers. For book 
papers for publications of permanentvalue, 
not less than seventy per cent. of cotton, 
flax, or hemp should be used; not more 
than two per cent. of rosin, and not more 
than ten per cent. of total mineral matter. 


Ice-breakers for Opening Northern Ports. 


Admiral Makaroff, of the Russian navy 
has great faith in ice-breakers as aids in 
keeping ice-bound ports open in winter. 
His idea of an ice-breaker has been put 
into concrete form by the Armstrong ship- 
building firm of England, and it will be used 
this winter to keep the port of St. Peters- 
burg open to navigation. If it succeeds, 
the intention is to use it next summer to 
clear the way for a commercial fleet that 
will sail from the Atlantic into Arctic 
waters for the Yenisei river, Siberia. 

Itis said that this ice-breaker is built 
somewhat on the plan of those used in 
some of the Baltic ports cf Germany. 
They are very heavy oval shaped steel 
boats with the front curved gradually up- 
ward. They run up on the ice and break 
it ‘with their weight. Makaroff believes 
that an {fce-breaker, bie: (md 20,000 tons 
built on his model could break its way to 
the north pole. ; 


Clocks without Hands and Faces. 


In Switzerland they are making clocks 
which do not need hands and faces. The 
clock merely stands in the hall, and you 
press a button, when, by means of phono- 
graphic internal arrangements, it calls out 


the time. 
The Swastika. 


Across with four arms has been found 
on many ancient objects—it is termed the 


means happiness or 
good fortune in the 
Sanscrit. It is found 
on common clay amu- 
lets that were sus- 
pended round the 
neck, Also on the golden diadems found 
in the ruins of Troy which was destroyed 
1200 B.C. This was to the ancients what 
the horseshoe is to many ignorant people 
now-a-days. This sign is found in ancient 
Persian books, on the temples of India on 
vases of elegant form from Athens. It is 
found in the catacombs in Rome, on the 
most ancient monuments in Ireland, on 
metals found on the coast of Guinea. Itis 
engraved on the temples of Yucatan, on 
vases from a Peruvian sepulcher, on ves- 
sels from the pueblos of New Mexico, ona 
stone hammer found in New Jersey. It is 
called the sacred symbol of the Aryan 
race. The figure shows the cover of a vase 
found in Troy by Dr. Schlieman. 


The: Malay Race. 

The name Malay is given in a restricted 
sense to the inhabitants of the Malay pen- 
insula, but in its wider sense to a great 
branch of the humen family dwelling not 
in the — mentioned, -but in the 
islands, large and small of the Indian archi- 
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pelago, in Madagascar, and in the numer 
ous islands of the Pacific. The Malay fam- 
ily is usually divided into three branches: 
(1) the Indo-Malayan, comprehending the 
Malay proper of Matsrca and the inhabit- 
ants of Sumatra, Java, Celebes, the Moluc- 
cas, the Philippines, the Carolines, and the 
Ladrones; (2) the Polynesians, and (3) the 
Malagashes, or people of Madagascar. 

The Malay race is usually known as the 
brown race. Thecolor of its members var- 
ies from very light brown to almost black. 
They have a flat face, with projecting cheek 
bones, black hair, which in some tribes is 
very curly and in others straight. 


The Bulgaria is Safe. 


For three weeks there was the utmost 
anxiety for the safety of the Hamburg- 
American line steamer Bulgaria, with 139 
people on board. She has just been re- 

orted safe at the Azores. The Bulgaria 
eit New York for Hamburg Jan. 28, and 
encountered a big storm that raged on the 
Atlantic ocean. Her rudder was broken, 
and after some assistance by other vessels, 
it was repaired and she steamed slowly to 
the Azores. 
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your flesh and strength. If 
you have been taking it and 
prospering on it, don’t fail to 
continue until you are thor- 
oughly strong and well. 


50c, and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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When Cupid Calls is a book of smooth,—yes, unusually fine— 
society verse by Tom Hall who has previously sent out a volume 
of pleasing rhymes. These are marked by much delicacy of 
feeling and expression, and a lively sense of humor. The book 
is printed in unique type, on deckle edge paper, and each page 
has a border design, two colors alternating thruout the book. 
There are also numerous illustrations and a decorative little 
page. The book is bound in green silk, with dainty cover 
design stamped in white, red, and gold with gilt top, and there 
is also a white edition, stamped in red, green, and gold. (E. R. 
Herrick & Company, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.50.) 


There is material for many a good story in those mountainous 
and out-of-the-way places in which illegal distillation is carried 
on. Some incidents in relation to such a life are woven into a 
tale by Will Allen Dromgoole, which is called The Moonshiner’s 
Son. Among the odd and interesting people that belong to this 
region were the Jarvises, whose doings are described in these 
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pages. A contest with the officers is one of the exciting incid- 
ents of the book. Illustrations were furnished by F. A. Carter. 
(The Penn Publishing Company.) 


A story that will not fail to stir the depths of emotion in the 
reader has been given to the world by Elizabeth Glower in 
Jefferson Wildrider. The plot is simple, yet its details are worked 
out with consummate skill. The characters of Jefferson, the 
brilliant, faithless lover who elopes to marry a rival ; the silent, 
relentless hatred of Lois; the faithfulness of Ralph Blair, Lois’ 
rejected suitor, and the other features of the story, are pre- 
sented with a dramatic intensity seldom equaled. (The Baker 
& Taylor Company, New York.) 


The need of a good Spring Medicine is almost universal and 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla exactly meets this need. Be sure to get 
Hood’s, 
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THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


Practical Elocution. By J. W. SHommMaker, A.M. 


The practical, common-sense character of this book has given it the 
largest sale on record of any similar work. 


Most books on Elocution set forth some individual system. An 
elocutionist employs a method of his own; he gains a reputation, and 
he writes a book which embodies that method. 


Not so with * Practical Elocution.” It is the fruit of actual class- 
room experience—a practical, common-sense treatment of the whole 
subject. It can be as successfully used by the average teacher of 
reading as by the trained elocutionist. 300 pp., cloti:, leather back, $1.25. 


Advanced Elocution. By Mrs. J W. SHOEMAKER. 


This volume, designed to meet the wants of the more advanced 
students, is the outgrowth of careful study and observation covering 
an extended period of practical work in the classroom and on the 
reading platform 

No new and untried theories to catch the superficial eye are given 
place, but the wealth of thought as foundin Austin, Rush, Darwin 
Delsarte, Engel, Brown, and other writers on the philosophy of ex- 
pression, has been crystallized, arranged, and adapted to meet the 
wants of the student of the ‘“‘ new elocution.” 400 pp., cloth, leather 
back, #1.25. 





THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 


Slips of Speech. By Joun H. Becuter. Whois free 


from occasional *‘ slips of speech,” and who would not like to be re- 
minded of them in a quiet and friendly way? Here is a little volume 
for just this purpose. Itis practical and philosophical. fresh, novel, 
and winning, and written in an interesting and chatty style. Cloth 
binding, 50 cent. 


Handbook of Pronunciation. 3, joux u 


BecuteEu. This volume contains over five thousand carefully selected 
words of difficult pronunciation, alphabetically arranged. In addi- 
tion to the copious lists of words of ordinary use, many geographical, 
| biographical, historical, mythological, scientific, and technical terms 
| of difficult pronunciation are given. Cloth binding, 50 cents, 


THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


Astronomy : The Sun and His Family. By Jozi 


MacNarrz Wrieut. The author has made the subject of astronomy 
as charming as a fairy tale, and any one who reads this book will have 
a clear and comprehensive view of the chief facts concerning our solar 
system. She shows how worlds are born, the relations and distances 
of planets, and their movements which produce days, seasons, years, 
tides, eclipses, etc. Few books contain as much valuable matter, so 
pleasantly packed in so smalla space. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Botany: The Story of Plant Life. By Jouts Mac- 


Narr Wricutr. This charming little book is divided into twelve 
chapters, each adapted to a month of the year, and devoted to plants 
| that are in evidence during that month. The treatment of roots, 
stem, leaf, flower, seed-pod, and fruit, are pleasing and practical. 
The subject of Botany is thoroughly covered, in an easy conversa- 
tional way that is most interesting as well asinstructive. Cloth bind- 
iny, 50 cents. 5 





THE BEST CLASSIC STORIES 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A.M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


The Story of the Iliad. The chief episodes of the 


tale of Helen and the dire results of her misdoing are here told in 
words admirable for their simplicity and directness. The wonderful 
inventive skill, the beauty and variety of imagery, and the simplicity 
of style displayed by Homer are graphically exhibited in this book- 
Cloth, profusely Wustrated, handsomely bound, $1.25. 
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The Story of the Odyssey. 4 took tan of in- 


terest, and the boy or girl who begins the story will read it through. 
It is not merely attractive and absorbing—it is as well one of the most 
instructive books that literature affords. In fact, he who has become 
familiar with the adventures here narrated has an outlook upon the 
art, poetry, and romance of the world. Cloth, profusely illusirated, 
handsomely bound, $1.25. 





The above books are obtainable at most book-stores, or they will be sent, prepaid. upon receipt of price... Our one cataloque is sent with 
evéry order, or upon application. Special rates made to schools where books are introduced as text-books. Correspondence invited. 
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in June, a private school number in September, a h t- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
Scuoo. Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 











Interesting Notes. 
How to Make Books Durable. 


A study of penceaants with a view of 
ascertaining the relative durability of differ- 
ent kinds of paper has been made by the 
English Society of Arts. While books 
have come down to us from the middle 
ages ina perfect condition, modern books 
become discolored and disintegrate; both 
these faults are caused by the way the 
wood pulp is treated. Book paper should 
be sized with a minimum quantity of rosin; 
the presence of starch is objectionable; 
care must be taken that paper should con- 
tain a minimum of chlorides ; ten per cent. 
of total mineral constituents is the outside 
of what can be allowed in papers for publi- 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap for 





the skin is to wash it clean and 
not hurt it. 


that. 


Pure soap does 
This is why we want 
pure soap; and when we say 
pure, we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free alkali. 
There are a thousand virtues of 
soap ; this one is enough. You 
can trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it, 














tube tires, high grade equi 






it th hout, finest finish, enameled bl 
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ONLY ONE DOLLAR - DOWN 


Cut thisad. out and send to us with $1.00, state 
Ladies’, and we will send ia 


this Gl GRADE 1e@e ra $40.09 ACME 
- press, C O. iA ribet to éxam- 
en ination. 













if is one of the best bieycles 
7 made, anaes steel bing, 
best material through- 
out, drop forge connec- 
tions, full ball ee 
, two-piece hanger, hig 
ie guaranteed single 
© maroon, handsome nickel 
UARANTEK. ORDER TO-DAY. 






ack, 
A BINDING ONE YEAR 


trimmin; mg r, < 2% or 26 inch frame. WE SEND fan GU 
WEANEELGHEA WELL” wacrooe, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICAGO, ILL. 





cations of permanent value; and a close 
and well-compacted sheet is especially nec- 
essary for printing papers. For book 
papers for publications of permanentvalue, 
not less than seventy per cent. of cotton, 
flax, or hemp should [ used; not more 
than two per cent. of rosin, and not more 
than ten per cent. of total mineral matter. 


Ice-breakers for Opening Northern Ports. 


Admiral Makaroff, of the Russian navy 
has great faith in ice-breakers as aids in 
keeping ice-bound ports open in winter. 
His idea of an ice-breaker has been put 
into concrete form by the Armstrong ship- 
building firm of England, and it will be used 
this winter to keep the port of St. Peters- 
burg open to navigation. If it succeeds, 
the intention is to use it next summer to 
clear the way for a commercial fleet that 
will sail from the Atlantic into Arctic 
waters for the Yenisei river, Siberia. 

It is said that this ice-breaker is built 
somewhat on the plan of those used in 
some of the Baltic ports cf Germany. 
They are very heavy oval shaped steel 
boats with the front curved gradually up- 
ward. They run up on the ice and break 
it ‘with their weight. Makaroff believes 
that an ice-breaker, eke grand 20,000 tons 
built on his model could break its way to 
the north pole. 


Clocks without Hands and Faces. 


In Switzerland they are making clocks 
which do not need hands and faces. The 
clock merely stands in the hall, and you 
press a button, when, by means of phono- 
graphic internal arrangements, it calls out 


the time. 
The Swastika. 


Across with four arms has been found 
on many ancient objects—it is termed the 
Swastika which 
means happiness or 
good fortune in the 
Sanscrit. It is found 
on common clay amu- 
lets that were sus- 
pended round the 
neck, Also on the golden diadems found 
in the ruins of Troy which was destroyed 
1200 B.C, This was to the ancients what 
the horseshoe is to many ignorant people 
now-a-days. This sign is found in ancient 
Persian books, on the temples of India on 
vases of elegant form from Athens. It is 
found in the catacombs in Rome, on the 
most ancient monuments in Ireland, on 
metals found on the coast of Guinea. Itis 
engraved on the temples of Yucatan, on 
vases from a Peruvian sepulcher, on ves- 
sels from the pueblos of New Mexico, ona 
stone hammer found in New Jersey. It is 
called the sacred symbol of the Aryan 
race. The figure shows the cover of avase 
found in Troy by Dr. Schlieman. 


The Malay Race. 

The name Malay is given in a restricted 
sense to the inhabitants of the Malay pen- 
insula, but in its wider sense to a great 
branch of the human.family dwelling not 
in the peninsula mentioned,-but in the 
islands, large and small of the Indian archi- 








pelago, in Madagascar, and in the numer 
ous islands of the Pacific. The Malay fam- 
ily is usually divided into three branches: 
(1) the Indo-Malayan, comprehending the 

alay proper ot Malacca and the inhabit- 
ants of Sumatra, Java, Celebes, the Moluc- 
cas, the Philippines, the Carolines, and the 
Ladrones; (2) the Polynesians, and (3) the 
Malagashes, or people of Madagascar. 

The Malay race is usually known as the 
brown race. The color of its members var- 
ies from very light brown to almost black. 
They have a flat face, with projecting cheek 
bones, black hair, which in some tribes is 
very curly and in others straight. 


The Bulgaria is Safe. 


For three weeks there was the utmost 
anxiety for the safety of the Hamburg- 
American line steamer Bulgaria, with 139 
people on board. She has just been re- 

orted safe at the Azores. The Bulgaria 
e{t New York for Hamburg Jan. 28, and 
encountered a big storm that raged on the 
Atlantic ocean. Her rudder was broken, 
and after some assistance by other vessels, 
it was repaired and she steamed slowly to 
the Azores. 





GABAA. GA. CA. OR. CAGAGA, 


‘You 


need not lose flesh in summer 
if you use the proper means 
to prevent it. You think 
you can’t take SCOTT’S 
EMULSION in hot weather, 
but you can take it and di- 
gest it as well in summer as 
in winter. It is not like the 
plain cod-liver oil, which is 
difficult to take at any time. 

If you are losing flesh, 
you are losing ground and 
you need 


Scott's Emulsion 


and must have it to keep u 
your flesh and strength. If 
you have been taking it and 
prospering on it, don't fail to 
continue until you are thor- 
oughly strong and well. 


50c, and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 


COPE EOE UDP EOL, 


BQASGA 


BABA BGABGAPBGA EBA CACAEGAECACACGA CA CGACGACASCASCA 
COPE PEPE OPP EPSP COUPED 


. 
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Cnr Be, 


Cotton 
Dress Fabrics. 


Stripe Batiste, Embroidered Mulls, 
Printed Dimities, Colored and White 
Piqué. 


David and John Anderson’s 
Celebrated 


Zephyrs. 
Proadway As 9th st. 





NEW YORK. 
Wall Maps 
Habenicht-Sydow 
Physical, a * 


Excelsior Series, a 


Political Maps. a 


Send for Catalogue of Geographical 
Appliances, 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


(The School Suppty House) 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


70 Firrm Avt., New Yoru, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 











Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 














The Famous Continental Hotel 


PHILADELPHIA, 

By recent changes eve:y room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Coid Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED, 
AMERICAN PLan. 
roo rooms, $ 50 perday. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day 
t25 rooms, $3.50 perday 125 rooms, $4.00 per day 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
European Pian, 
reo rooms, $1.00 per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
rag rooms, $1.50 per ae 125 rooms, $2.00 per day. 
(zoo) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 
Steam Heat included. 


L, U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 





At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience 10 go t over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for and theatres. 
Raggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $ .O0 per day and Upwards. 


















A Newspaper Without Type. 


A prominent Brussels paper, Petit Bleu 
during a recent strike of compositofs and 
pressmen, came ouf as a richly illustrated 
sixteen-page paper without the help ofa 
single compositor. The way it was done 
is this: The news was “set up” on a 
typewriter. The single typewritten sheets 
and pictures were pasted on a large card- 
board corresponding in proportions to the 
size of the newspaper. Then the whole 
was reduced by photography to the actual 
size, and from the negative a print was 
made on a sensitized sheet of zinc. With 
the aid of nitric acid the type and illustra- 
tions were etched in, and the result was a 
complete solid form ready for the press. 


Silk Made from Gelatine. 


Consul Frankenthal, at Berne, Switzer- 
land, sends to Washington a report on the 
manufacture of artificial silk from gelatine 
by Prof. Hummel, of Leeds, England. The 
gelatine to be turned into silk is heated at 
a certain temperature, which keeps it con- 
tinually in liquid form. The reservoir con- 
taining this liquid has a cover with many 
small openings thru which the gelatine 
oozes in very fine streams. These tiny 
threads are discharged on an endless strip 
of linen cloth running over pulleys. When 
the strip has traveled far enough to dry the 
gelatine the threads are picked up auto- 
matically and wound upon spools. 

To make the gelatine threads proof 
against being dissolved in warm water or 
in any other solution, they are lightly wound 
on drums and subjected to the fumes of 
formaldehyde in a close room for several 
hours. Coloring matter added to the liquid 
gelatine produces any shade of thread de- 
sired. This artificial silk is said to be 
extremely brilliant and very uniform in 
thickness. 

The s'rength of the threads may be in- 
creased by mixing the gelatine fiber with 
real silk, fine linen, or cotton. The state- 
ment is made that this silk can be produced 
at $1.15 per pound. Collodion silk now 
costs about $2.50 per pound, while natural 
silk is worth $6.25. 


Some Prolific Writers. 


The most prolific author of the present 
day is G. A. Henty, who has been writing 
since the early fifties. He has produced a 
dozen novels and books of travel and more 
than fifty delightful books for boys. M. 
Jules Verne nearly equals him in the 
amount of work turned out. He claims to 
have written over seventy books. Miss 
Bradden has written scores ot books and 
Marion Crawford has produced on an av- 
erage two books a year for sixteen years. 


Improvement in the Microscope. 


The microscope, as constructed hereto- 
fore, only allowed the inspection of even 
surfaces, and its focus was so lim'ted that 
objects of any thickness had to be first 
repared between glass plates or upon a 
fiat surface to become visible at all. An 
American living in Paris has constructed a 
microscope with lenses so arranged that 
they will permit the inspection of uneven 
surfaces. In order to make the vision 
more perfect, two systems of lenses are 





Food Gaused Pain 


Catarrh of the Stomach Cured by 
Hood's Sarsaparilia. 


“T was taken sick about a year ago with 
catarrh of the stomach. At times I would 
have a ravenous appetite and at other 
times could not eat. My food caused me 
excruciating pain. I was running down 
so fast I had to stop work. My friends 
urged my to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. | 
did so and soon began to feel better. The 
disagreeable symptoms of disease grad- 
ually passed away and flesh and strength 
returned. Iowe it all to Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.” Mary L. Cumminas, North 
Brookfield, Mass. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier, 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 


Peter Moller, 


who ‘a 1653 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,’’ has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 








cure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate, 





tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oilis kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 


with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. ‘The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation, 
In flat, oval bottles only, dated. Seo that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 
Schieffer & C- ." : 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seacrinie, 


Moth-Patches, Rash 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, aoa tenet meee 


and every blemish 

. on beauty, and de- 
Jag fles detection. On 
its virtues it has 
g } stood the test of 50 
Nae years; no other has, 

and is so . 





” One bottle willlast 
day. Also Poudre 8ubtile 


ful of all the Skin 
six months, using it every 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 


For sale by all sts and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canadas and Europe. . 
found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods ers. 
ew Reware of imitations. $1,000 Rewerd for 
arrest and vroof of any one selling the same 
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used forc 


neer be marries 


‘Sa ay e'No.and Je-Dont refuse all: 


Aavice 


touse SAPOLIO: Iris a! 
solid cake of scouring soap, 
leaning purposes, 
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CA piney PASTE 











Qs Ti aneeane Jt 
Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
the pres- ence of the 
=a MASTERED 
Circulars. 
Summer Street 
THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 
WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 


ives Ink CO.-Boston 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys- 
teacher. Terms for 
questions answered and all exercises cash ty free q 
THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 
Boston, Mass. 
Blackboard 

HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


| ANGUAGES rcs rat 
=i IN 10 WEEKS, 
Stencils # 


=~ wy and Torstieey. ” 24x36 in. 

ic ea, 

9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 

— and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
Ce 

War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 

Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 

Border. 12x36in. 10c. 

Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 10c. 

Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 


a a) 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 


Language Lessons. 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 


Plants and Flowers. 

Birds. 15 Designs. 

Portraits. 25 Designs. 
\ 


Send so cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— 
usth complete last. 


F. L. Kellogg &Co., 


6r East Ninth Street, New York. 


35 Designs. 





HATR ON THE FACE 


aed Be for: ru potermation be T to remove a 


in sealed iT 
ane ose wes pesaaconsa C-a9, Box 93. Oak ete, 


SCHOOL BELLS ent UNIVERSITY AND 


ng BELLS. 
Purest coppe 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Sartimoressid. 








terry gn ™ KNOWN N N55 1826. 


Siewert & aco PUREST. BES 


BEN ine 
SENUINE 
Wiest Ere, earn ey lesty FREE. 








. READERS will-confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Provided, iving the image a strongly ster- 
eoscopic effect. At first the image was in- 
verted, but the present form of the instru- 
ment shows the cerrect image, the inverted 
Punvoses | picture being turned around by prisms 
placed between the lenses. 


Cutting Stones with the Diamond Saw. 


Tuoz dia mond saw for cutting stone is 
aiding the erection of buildings for the 
Paris exposition of 1900. This saw isa 
steel disk about six feet in diameter in 
which the cutting teeth, common crystals 
worth about $1.25 a carat, are fixed in the 
edge. For sawing hard stones the cutting 
edge has two hundred diamonds, and the 
speed is three hundred turns a minute. It 
advances into the stone about a foot in 
that time. For soft stones the teeth are of 
steel, with diamonds at intervals of every 
five teeth. At a speed of twelve turns a 
minute the saw advances abouta yard in 
that time. These saws cut and dreés the 
stones on all sides, and do it at from one- 
eighth to one-tenth the cost of hand labor. 


The Highest Inhabited Spot. 


The custom house at Ancomarca, Peru, 
16,000 feet above the sea level, is the high- 
est inhabited spot in the world, 


On to Washington Under Personal Escort. 


The fourth of the present series of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad three-day personally- 
conducted tours to Washington, D. C., 
will leave Tuesday, March 28. The rate, 
$14.50 from New York, $11.50 from Phila- 
delphia, and roportionate rates from other 
points, include all necessary expenses dur- 
ing the entire trip—transportation, hotel 
accommodations, and Capitol guide fees. 
An experienced Chaperon will also accom- 
pany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full informa- 
tion apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


During Vacation 


Teachers earn big money introducing 
our $15. Soda fountain. Don’t fail to 
investigate this at once. Griffith & Co., 
337 Liberty avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


An Acrostic—La Grippe. 


A—Ill the nerves gone on a bender, 
N—ot an organ is exempt; 

T—eeth and scalp and muscles tender, 
I—cy chills the bones pre-empt; 
K—aleidoscopic are the changes, 
A—s the symptoms come and go; 
M—icrobe thru us sports and ranges, 
N—aught but ache from top to toe. 
I—s there wi that will cure? 


A—N-—T—I—K--A—M—N —I—A, to 
be sure ! 
Southern Railway. New train to the 


South and Southwest. 


March 12, 1899, the Southern Railway in 
connection with the Pennsylvania R. R., 
daily, will inaugurate a new passenger 
train from New York, leaving New York 
2:50 P. M., to Charlotte, Columbia, Aiken, 
Augusta, ” Savannah, Brunswick, Jackson- 
ville and Tampa with immediate connec- 
tions at Jacksonville with “the Miami 
Limited” on the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way for St. Augustine, Palm Beaeh, Miami, 
Key West, Nassau, and Havana. This 
train will be known as the ‘“ New York and 
Florida Express” and “ Washington and 
Chattanooga Limited.” 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLions of 
MorTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
‘}ING, with PERFECT Success, It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
PAIN, Cures WIND Cotic, and is the best 
oe for DIARRH@A, Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
wie. no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ttle, 








DINNER SET 
FREE 


(Decorated or White, 112 and 
126 Pieces.) 


GOLD WATCH 


Wrrn Onty 80 Pounns or 
Our CELEBRATED 


SUN:SUN: 
CHOP 


SPECIAL OFFER THIS MONTH. 











This Tea is packed in 1-pound Decorated TIN 
Canisters to preserve the rich, fine, delicate flavor 
and great strength. Warranted to suit all tastes. 


LACE CURTAINS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, 
SETS, TOILET SETS 


GIVEN AWAY 


with $5.00, $7.00, $10.00 and $15.00 Orders, 


TBA- 


Send this “ad” and 15 cents in postage stamps 
and we will send a 4-lb. Sun-Sun-Chop Tea or any 
other Tea you may select—and our New Illus- 
trated Price List. 


REMEMBER THIS Is A SPECIAL OFFER To THE 
READERS OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P, 0. BOX 289. 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


Centre of 
Travel. 
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i. 
Travel between Chicago, Toledo, Cleve- ‘ 
land, Buffalo, New York, Boston and ¢ 
intermediate cities centres inthe Lake ¢ 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, { 
the great central connecting link ¢ 
between the east and west. ‘ 
Particular note should be taken of ¢ 
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the fact that in all the splendid cities 
reached by its through trains, passen- 
gers are landed at stations having a 
central location. This is of great im- 
portance to every traveler. Do not 
forget it when you have occasion to 
travel; it will save you time, money 
‘*Book of Trains”’ sent free. 
A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0, 


WANTED- Live Teachers, successfu] 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission, This is a rare chance for live 


and trouble. 
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teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
papers and payi ing work. Address E, 
LOGG (personal) 


, 61 E.oth St. N.Y. 
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the simplest and most natural forms of letters. 

Rapidity, the second important requisite in writing, is obtained by follow- 
ing natural curves, by harmonious gradation of forms, and by easy connec- 
tion of letters. It is a running handwriting and not penned print, nor a 
disjointed assembling of letters. 

Beauty in writing, as in other arts, goes hand in hand with simplicity. 

Ease of Movementcomes by the adaptation of letters to arm action rather 
than to finger action. “ The Standard” system is particularly careful to 
develop easy free-arm movement. 

Proper Orill Exercises are so arranged that all the letters occur and 
recur frequently. In writing, as in other school exercises, plenty of practice 
is essential to progress. 

Vertical Writing is adistinctive term. It does not meana slant hand made 
upright nor a back hand. It is a system,with its own characteristics and values. 

The ‘ Standard’’ Vertical Writing, the newest system of vertical 
writing submitted to educators, aims at correct principles, and profits by 
the good points and the errors of its more hastily prepared predecessors. 


ores BDOSOOOEOOGOOOOOOOL EEO 2 OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
-—THE— 
S 
o 
FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
aeierte SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, °'* *phisscipiie. 


STANDARD VERTICAL WRITING 


pe CAN LITERATURE. 


The Standard Vertical Writing is called “ “Standard ” because it 
embodies ideas which are likely to give it permanency. Its character is 
strictly educational, not fanciful and passing. 
Legibility, that first great requisite in any handwriting, is obtained by using 
PAINTER’S INTRODUCTION. 
With Annotated Selections, - - $1.25 | Without Annotated Selections, - 
PITHY EXTRACTS FROM TEACHERS’ LETTERS. 
‘* No other book that I know can compare with it in the treatment of the subject.” 


8 
| 
© 
sf 
© 
8 
8 
Y] 





$1.00 





“Ttis certains the best in its line that I have seen.’ 
“T think ctr of it and expect to use it in one of my literature classes this term.” 
ai am just aa’ eased with i and its arrangement as with his English Literature, and we 


have been usin that fo or two years. 


oe and the teacher Sf. literature like it very much, and prefer it to other books on the 
same su 
“Tam ee ey impressed with the plan and scope of the work.” 

“The book gives me the greatest satisfaction. The matter and arrangement are excellently 


adapted to our work.” 





With Portraits, Correspondence invited, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & COMPANY, Publishers, 9-11 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


THE BRADLEY STANDARD WATER COLORS. « « 


..JUST WHAT YOU WANT FOR PRACTICAL WORK... 


‘ ie to complete the material appliances for our system of Color Instruction. Prepared in 





Dry, in cakes price per box, postpaid, 25 cents. 
Semi-moist, in pans, 35 cents. 
Moist, in tubes, price pertube, ‘‘ 10-cents. 


Have you seen our new ...... 
STANDARD MIXING PALETTE? 
heissoil Adapted toany line of Water Colors in tubes. 
Price. 60 cents a dozen, Postage, 25 cents a dozeu. 
We still make the popular...... 


SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT. 


Try also our Drawing Pencils, Compasses, and other apparatus. Catalog Free. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA 
515 Grand Building. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8. Lez, Vice-President. 


New Yorx 


Kansas Crry, 
11 East 16th St. 418 East 9th Street, 





Joun A. Hatt, President. Henry M. Pau.uips, Secretary 








K any experienced user of writing 


machines which one is unquestion- 
ably the best known because the oldest, 


most durable, easiest to run and to get 


operators for. 
The answer will invariably be the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 














Have you an 
assured 


Would you try for 
it Gorernment | si- 


livelihood Pid ge oor 


which you can chokes, iy 4: tod io 
to insure your. getting on the list after 
you have ap ! 

The Government of the United — 
is the best of 


8. 
sati of paymen 
y ont sure party tasks not ant dimen yang 


= 
hours not too long, offer strong at- 
tencthone to young persons of both sexes 
who have no settl a penny enter 
spen eir spare 
wo r medicine, or 



















Government emplo; 

hours in studying 

finance, and save enous from their 

Salastes to ot to cart dn @ professional or 
usi 


We Save jus just published book from 

i nce aad te may learn just what 

8 Soosesary om mnecessary 

his aa for an examina- 

nd w wpe e mey pe all eines 

his way into t e 

Civil naiderea and sta ping there. The 

title of this spook is ** Mow to P: 

for a Civil Service Examin 

With Ree 

swers.” 
which ony ‘any competitive’ fice unde md 
repare for any com: ve office u er 

the Governmen incl “Ten 

Weeks’ Course 0: Stud: in the form of | 


re 
jons 
ent Questions and An- 

cont ~ 


questions aciuall at recent ex- 
Spulanties with the correct Pe to 


italnoo ran all thi lounen tary 
men covers e element 
tA: thmetic, spelling, 
~Y ,letter Sriting, Pivil 
government, etc., ete.,80 that one who 
as rs this course 0! an — not 
ormatent pe position, but would be sure of 
preferment over other applicant 
Flerkship in a business house, 
CLOTH—$2.00 Postpaid—560 races 
Another book free at ) 
aie aol Gutel thet Hf 
HINDS & NOBLE Publishers 
4-6-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 














The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANGE C0. 


OF NEW YORK. 





-|RICHARD A, McCURDY, - Presijient. 
oN YEARS’ A 
Gains woe AssETS, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - $055.706437- 
um Income.................-. anne” $4,101,925.85 $2,494,882.14 145.99 LiaBILITIES, ~ - - - - = $218,278,243.07 
Income from Interest and Rents 468,205.25 942,648.40 479,448.15 1086.51 SuRPLUS, Sore te Oko "$35, 508,194.59 
EINEA.. a cigesceibet ooked oe ate tina beeen woud Paip To Poticy-HoLpERs ee 
AMOUNT INSURED..............----- @49,480,584.00  $115,678,488.00 $68, 197,800.00 188.79 SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - $452,997,99°-7! 
DOD Sai icsecs os catstiicents cess 755,527.61 $1,959,508.16 $1,208,975.55 ne ee Ea 162,608 
Since tis reanization Th e Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance paid to its id INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1 ‘Eee r 
: Ix DEATH OLAIMS, $17,307 788.70 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598.00 Coren hppa oe polo INCREASE OF SURPLUS, 1897, 57744 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - $146, org 


dint Dec. 35, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.11 


Surplus, $1,959,503.16 











